








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1875. 


THE STRANGE HORSE OF LOCH SUAINABHAL, 


Tae following is a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to a lady living in Hyde Park 
Gardens, London, by Alister-nan-Each, 
of Borvabost, in the island of Lewis, 
Hebrides :— 


Borvanost, the 20th of June, 1875. 


Honourep Mapam anp Dear Mis- 
TRESS TO COMMAND,—You waz writen 
to Alister Lewis, the schoolmaster, that 
I would tell you the whole story of the 
Black Horse I sah at Loch Suainabhal ; 
and I am not good at the writen what- 
ever; but I will tell you the story, 
and I will tell you from the verra 
beginnin of it the whole story. It waz 
John the Piper he will go about tellin 
a foolish tale about me; and it waz 
many a time I will think of going and 
breaking his pipes over his head, that 
he will tell such foolish lies. There is 
no man in the island will drink more az 
John the Piper himself, not one ; and 
so you will not belief his foolish lies if 
you will be hearin of them, Miss 
Sheila. 

Now the verra beginnin of it waz 
this, that Dugald MacKillop, that lives 
by Loch Suainabhal, and his father 
waz my wife’s father’s first cousin, ay, 
and a verra rich man mirover, for he 
had more az forty pounds or thirty-five 
pounds in the bank at Styornowa, he 
will be going away to Portree to marry 
a young lass there, and Dincan Peterson 
and me would be for going with him 
too, and I waz to bethe best man. And 
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you will not mind John the Piper's 
lies, Miss Sheila, for it waz only ono 
gallon of good whiskey we took aboard 
the Clansman steamer when we waz 
going away to Skye—as sure as death it 
waz only the one gallon that Dincan 
and me we waz for taking to the young 
lass’s father—but it waz verra wat on 
board the boat, and verra cold what- 
ever, and what harm is there in a glass 
of the goot whiskey? Sez Dincan 
Peterson to me, he sez, Alister, there is 
plenty of goot whiskey in Skye, and 
what for should we keep the whiskey ? 
and both me and Dugald MacKillop the 
two of us both together said he waza 
sensible man, and not a foolish man, 
like John the Piper. And it waz only 
the one gallon in the char we had on 
board the steamer. 

I will tell you now, Honoured 
Madam, that the wonderful big ship 
took us quick to Portree, which is a 
great distance away; but we did not 
go to bed that night, for there waz 
two or three waiting for us, and we 
had a glass mirover and a dance or 
two. And the next morning we went 
away to the farm where the young lass 
waz; and that waz among the hills ; 
and there waz never in the world such 
rain as there is in Skye. Ay, in the 
Lews we have the bad weather, and the 
goot weather ; but Gott knows there is 
no such watter falling anywhere az 
there is in Skye ; but we had a glass 
and a dance, for the two pipers waz 
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with us; and in the evening of that 
day there waz a grand supper at the 
young lass’s father’s house. And it waz 
not ten gallons of whiskey we took in 
the cart ; and Gott knows I will mek 
John the Piper answer for that some 
day ; but only six gallons; and there 
waz a goot many people there for a 
dance and a song. And there waz no 
one wished to go to bed that night 
either, for there waz many people in the 
house, and a good dram and a dance for 
every one ; and the way the two pipers 
played the pipes that night would 
hef made a dead man jump in his 
grafe if he had been dead for two 
hundred years, ay, or one hundred 
years mirover. And you will mind, 
Miss Sheila, that the story about the 
ten gallons of whiskey is only the 
lies of that foolish man, John the 
Piper, who is trunk oftener az any 
man on the island of Lews. 

The next day waz the day of the 
marrach ; and who is there will not 
tek a glass at the marrach of a young 
girl? And after the marrach we went 
away to this house and to that house, 
and the two pipers playing in the front 
of us verta fine, and many a dance we 
had, ay, and the old people too, when 
they had got a goot tram. And in the 
evening there waz another peautiful 
supper ; and no less az six and twenty 
hens, and cocks, and chickens, and 
rabbits, all boiled together in the 
boiler for boiling the turnips ; and the 
big barn with more as twelve or six- 
teen, or more az that of candles ; and 
it waz a peautiful sight. And if the 
father of the young lass will send to 
Portree for so many, or so many gallons 
of whiskey, what is that to any one, 
and to one mirover that waz not there, 
but will only mek lies about it? I will 
not interfere with any man’s whiskey ; 
no, and I would not go and tell foolish 
lies about it mirover. 

There waz one or two of the old 
people, they will go to bed in the cart 
that night ; and there waz good hay on 
the ground, and the cart upside down 
to keep away the rain ; but the most of 
us we waz for no sleepin that night, for 
a young lass does not get marriet every 
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day. And in the morning Dugald 
MacKillop and the young Mins they 
will come out to us; and they would 
hef us trink their verra goot health 
before we went in to the fresh her. 
rings, and the milk, and the cakes; 
and when that waz all over, we had 
the pipers to the front of us, and we 
set away for Portree. “.d who would 
not trink a glass, when’ you call at this 
house and at that house, to leta young 
lass say good-bye to her friends? And 
all the way to Portree there waz this 
one and the other one come out to 
shake hands with the young lass ; and 
many of them came down to the big 
steamer to see her away. And as for 
Dincan Peterson and me, there waz one 
or two on board of the big steamer 
that we knew ; and we had a glass or 
two with them whatever, for it waz a 
verra cold night; but the lies of that 
foolish man, John the Piper, are more 
as I can understand. I will not say, 
Miss Sheila, for it is the whole story I 
will be telling you, that Dincan Peter. 
son and me we were not verra tired 
when we got to Styornowa ; for it waz 
five nights or more we waz not in 
any bed at all; but there waz two or 
three of our friends will meet us at 
Styornowa to drink a glass to Dugald 
MacKillop and the young lass, and 
who would be thinkin of going to bed 
then? No, nor waz there any more 
thinkin of going to bed when we got 
to the farm of Dugald MacKillop by 
Loch Suainabhal ; for there waz two or 
three come to see the young lass he had 
married ; and it waz Aleck Cameron, 
that lives by Uig, he had brought over 
two gallons of verra goot whiskey—or 
perhaps, Miss Sheila, for I will tell you 
the whole story that you will see what 
lies old John the Piper would be for 
telling—perhaps it waz three gallons. 
I cannot mind, now ; but it waz of no 
consequence whatever ; and to go about 
speaking of men being trunk that has 
just drunk a glass or two at a marrach, 
is no more az foolish and wicket non- 
sense. 

It waz the day after this day that 
Aleck Cameron he sez to me, “ Alister, 
you hef not been to Uig for manya 
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day ; will you go back to Borva by the 
way of Uig; and we will go together, 
and we will hef a glass at Uig.” And 
I said to him, “It is along time, Aleck 
Cameron, since I will be at Uig, and I 
will go with you, and we will drink a 
glass with your father and your mother 
before I «°. be going on to Borva.” 
And it waz about fife o’clock in the 
afternoon when we set out; but Aleck 
Cameron he is the most quarlsome man 
in the whole of the Lews ; ay, there is 
no one, not even John Fergus himself, 
will be so bad in the temper as Aleck 
Cameron ; and what did he know about 
the Campbelton whiskey? I hef been 
in Isla more-as three times or two times 
myself; and I hef been close by the 
lagavulin distillery ; and I know that 
it is the clear watter of the spring that 
will mek the Lagavulin whiskey just as 
fine as the new milk. And the bottle 
I had it waz the verra best of the 
Lagavulin ; and I sez to him, “ Aleck 
Cameron, if you do not like the 
whiskey I hef, you can go back to the 
farm of Dugald MacKillop, and you 
will get what whiskey you like; and 
you are a verra quarlsome man, Aleck 
Cameron.” And he is a coarse-speakin 
man, Miss Sheila, and I will not be 
writen to you the words that he said ; 
but he went away back to the farm 
whatever ; and I kept on the way by 
myself, without any bread or cheese in 
my pocket, or anything but the bottle 
of the Lagavulin whiskey. And as for 
the lies of John the Piper, that he will 
tell of me all over the island, I will 
not even speak of them to you, Miss 
Sheila. 

It waz about fife o’clock, or maybe it 
waz six o’clock, or half-past fife, and 
not much more dark as if it waz the 
verra middle of the tay, when I waz 
going along by the side of Loch Suain- 
abhal ; and I will put my hand down on 
the Biple itself and I will sweer I waz 
ws sober as any man could be. Sober, 
indeed !—is it to be trunk to trink a 
glass at a marrach? Ay, and many is 
the time I hef seen John the Piper 
himself az trunk that he could not find 
the way to his mouth for his chanter, 
and all the people laughin at him, and 
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the wind in the pipes, but the chanter 
going this way and that way by the 
side of his face. It is many a time 
that I will wonder Mr. Mackenzie will 
let sich a man go about his house ; and 
for him to speak about any one hafing 
too much whiskey—but I will break 
his pipes ofer his head some day, az 
sure as Gott. Now, Miss Sheila, this 
is the whole story of it: that the wat- 
ter in the loch waz verra smooth, and 
there waz some clouds ofer the sky ; 
but everything to be seen as clear as 
the tay. And I waz going along py 
myself, and I waz thinkin no harm of 
any one, not efen of Aleck Cameron, 
that waz away back at the farm now, 
when I sah something on the shore 
of the loch, maybe four hundred 
yards in front of me, and it waz 
lying there verra still. And I said 
to myself, “‘ Alister, you must not be 
frightened by anything; but it is a 
stranche place fora horse to be lying 
upon the stones.” And he did not 
move one way or the other way ; and 
I stopped and I said to myself, “ Alister, 
it is a stranche thing for a horse to be 
lying on the stones ; and there is many 
a man in the Lews would be frightened, 
and would rather go back to Dugald 
MacKillop’s farm; but, as for you, 
Alister, you will just tek a drop of 
whiskey, and you will go forward like 
a prave lad and see whether it is a 
horse, for it might be a rock mirover, 
ay, or a black cow.” So I will go ona 
bit; and the black thing it did not 
move either this way or that ; and if I 
will tell you the truth, Miss Sheila, I 
was afraid of it, for it waz a verra 
lonely place, and there waz no one 
within sight of me, nor any house that 
you could see. And this waz what I 
said to myself, that I could not stand 
there the whole night, and that I will 
either be going on by the beast, or be 
going pack to Dugald MacKillop’s farm, 
and there they would not belief a word 
of it ; and Aleck Cameron, he will say 
I would be for going pack after him and 
his Campbelton whiskey. And I said 
to myself, “ Alister, you are beginning 
to tremple, you must tek a glass of 
whiskey to steady yourself, and you 
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will go forward and see what the beast 
is. 
It waz at this moment, Miss Sheila, 
as sure as we hef to die, that I sah it 
mofe its head, and I said to myself, 
“ Alister, are you afrait of a horse, and 
is it a black horse that will mek you 
stand in the middle of the road and 
tremple?” But I could not understand 
why a horse will be lying on the stones, 
which is a stranche thing. And I said to 
myself, “Is it a seal you will be seeing 
far away along the shore?” But who- 
ever will hear of a seal in fresh watter ; 
and, mirover, it waz as pig as six 
seals, or more az that. And I said 
to myself, “ Alister, go forward now, 
for you will not hef a man like Aleck 
Cameron laughing at you, and him as 
ignorant as a child about the Lagavulin 
whiskey.” 

Now, I will tell you, Miss Sheila, 
apout the terrable thing that I sah ; for 
it waz no use thinkin about going pack 
to the farm ; and I will go forward along 
the road, and there waz the bottle in 

‘ my hand, so that if the beast came near, 
I could break the bottle on the stones 
and gife him a fright. But when I had 
gone on a piece of the road, I stood still, 
and all the blood seemed to go out of 
my body, for no mortal man effer sah 
such a terrable thing. It waz lying on 
the shore—ay, twelve yards or ten 
yards from the watter—and it waz look- 
ing down to the watter with a head as 
pig as the head of three horses. There 
waz no horns or ears on the beast ; but 
there waz eyes bigger as the eyes of 
three horses ; and the black head of it 
waz covered with scales like a salmon. 
And I said to myself, “ Alister, if you 
speak, or mofe, you are a dead man; 
for this ahfu crature is a terrable thing, 
and with a bound like a teeger he will 
come down the road.” I could not mofe, 
Miss Sheila; there was no blood left 
in my body; and I could not look this 
way or that for a rock or a bush to hide 
myself, for I waz afrait that the terrable 
beast would turn his head. Ay, ay, 
what I went through then no one can 
effer tell ; when I think of it now I 
tremple ; and yet there are one or two 
that will belief the foolish lies of John 
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the Piper, that is himself the verra 
trunkenest man in all the Island of 
Lews. 

It waz a stranche thing, Miss Sheila, 
that I tried to whesper a prayer, and 
there waz no prayer would come into 
my head or to my tongue, and instead 
of the prayer mirover, there waz some- 
thing in my throat that waz like to 
choke me. And I could not tek my 
eyes from the terrable head of the beast ; 
but now when I hef the time to think 
of it, I belief the pody of it waz black 
and shining, but with no hind feet at 
all, but a tail. But I will not sweer to 
that whatever; for it is no shame to 
say that I waz trempling from the crown 
of my head down to the verra soles of 
my feet ; and I waz watching his head 
more as the rest of his body, for I did 
not know when he might turn round 
and see me standing in the road. Them 
that sez I sah no such thing, will they 
tell me how long I stood looking at 
nim t—ay, until the skies was darker 
over the loch. Gott knows I would 
hef been glad to hef seen Aleck Cameron 
then, though he is a verra foolish man ; 
and it waz many a time I will say to 
myself, when I waz watchin the beast, 
“ Alister, you will neffer come by Loch 
Suainabhal by yourself again, not if you 
waz living for two hundred years or fife 
hundred years.” And how will John the 
Piper tell me that—that I waz able to 
stand there in the mittle of the road! 
Is it trunk men that can do that? Is 
it trunk men that can tell the next 
morning, and the morning after that, 
what they hef seen? But you know, 
Miss Sheila, that there is no more sober 
man az me in all the island ; and I will 
not pother you any more with those 
foolish lies. 

And now an ahfu thing happened. [ 
do not know how I am alife to be writen 
the story to you this day. I waz telliz 
you, Miss Sheila, that there waz little 
thought among us of sleepin for five of 
six nights before ; and many of the night 
waz verra wat; and I think it mighi 
hef been on board of the big steame 
that I will get a hoast in my throat 
And here, az I waz standin in the road 
fearfu to mek the least noise, the ko 
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came into my throat; and I trempled 
more than effer for fear of the noise. 
And I struggled; but the koff would 
. come into my throat; and then thinks 
la, I, Alister, Gott’s will be done ; and the 
nd noise of the koff frightened me ; and at 
nto # the same time I tropped the bottle on 
cad ff the stones with the fright, and the 
me- § noise of it—never will I forget 
to [ff the noise of it. And at the same 
my moment the great head of the beast 





ist; it will turn round; and I could stand 
ink f up no more; I fell on my knees, 
ack and I tried to find the prayer, but it 
tat § would not come into my head—ay, ay, 
rto § Miss Sheila, I can remember at this 
eto § moment the ahfu eyes of the beast as 
own § he looked at me, and I said to myself, 
8 < Alister, you will see Borva no more, and 
" 


you will go out to the feshen no more, 
did § and you will drink a glass no more with 





yund § the lads come home from the Caithness 
hem ff feshen. 

they Then, as the Lord’s will be done, the 
g at § stranche beast he turned his head again, 
ker § and I sah him go down over the stones, 
ould § and there waz a great noise of his go- 
eron § ing over the stones, and I waz just az 
nan; § frightened as if he had come down the 
y to ff road, and my whole body it shook like 
east, Fareed in the wind. And then, when 
Loch § he had got to the watter, I heard a 
fyou Hi creat splash, and the ahfu beast he 
wr fife § threw himself in, and the watter was 
n the § splashed white apout him, and he went 
ile to # out from the shore, and the last that I 
road! f uh of the terrable crayture waz the 
+ Isff great head of him going down into the 
next § loch. 





Ay, the last of him that I sah: for 
there and then, Miss Sheila, I fell back 
in the road, just like one that will be 
dead ; for it waz more as mortal man 
could stand, the sight of that terrable 
beast. It is ferra glad I am there waz 
no cart coming along the shore that 
night ; for I waz lying like a dead man 
in the road, and the night it waz verra 
dark mirover. Ay, and the fright waz 
ve Of not away from me when I cam to my 
pi senses again; and that waz near to 
the break of day ; and I waz verra cold 
"7 and wat, for there waz being a good dale 
4 of rain in the night. But when I cam 
to my senses, I began to tremple again, 
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and there waz no whiskey left in the 
bottle, which waz proken all into small 
pieces, and I said, “ O Lord, help me to 
rin away from this water, or the stranche 
beast may come out again.” And then 
it waz I set out to rin, though I waz 
verra stiff with the cold and wat, and I 
ran neither up the shores of the loch 
nor down the shores of the loch, but 
away from the watter as hard az I could 
rin, and ofer the moss-land and up to the 
hulls. It waz ferra bad trafelling, for 
there waz a great dale of rain fallin in 
the night, and there waz a great dale of 
watter in the soft ground, and many 
waz the time I will go down up to my 
waist in the holes. But I will tell you 
this, Honoured Madam, that when a 
man haz sich a fright on him, it is not 
any sort of moss-watter will keep him 
from rinnin; and every time I will 
stand to get my breath again, I will 
think I will hear that terrable beast 
behind me, and it is no shame I hef 
that I will be so frightened, for there 
waz no man alife will hef seen sich a 
beast as that before. 

And now I will tell you another 
stranche thing, Miss Sheila, that I hef 
said no word of to any one all this time, 
for I waz knowing verra well they would 
not belief all the story of that terrable 
night. And it is this, that when I waz 
rinnin hard away from the loch, just as 
if the ahfu beast waz behind me, the 
fright waz in my head, and in my eyes, 
and in my ears, and all around me I 
sah and heard such stranche things as 
no mortal man will see and hear before. 
It waz in the black of the night, Miss 
Sheila, before the morning cam in, and 
it waz not one stranche beast, but a 
hundred and a thousand that waz all 
around me, and I heard them on the 
heather, and in the peat-holes, and on 
the rocks, and I sah them rinnin this 
way and that by the side of me, and 
every moment they waz coming closer to 
me. It waz a terrableterrable night, 
and I waz thinkin of a prayer, but no 
prayer at all at all would come into my 
head, and I said to myself, “ Alister, it 
is the tevvle himself will be keeping the 
prayers out of your head, and it is this 
night he will hef you tammed for ever 
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and ever.” There waz some that waz 
green, and some that waz brown, and 
the whole of them they had eyes like 
the fire itself; and many is the time I 
will chump away from them, and then 
I will fall into the holes of the moss, 
and they will laugh at me, and I will 
hear them in the darkness of the night. 
And sometimes I sah them chump from 
the one hole to the other, and some- 
times they were for fleein through the 
air, and the sound of them waz an ahfu 
thing to hear, and me without one 
prayer in my head. Where did I rin 
to? Ay, Gott knows where I will rin 
to that terrable night, till there waz no 
more breath left in my body, and I waz 
sayin to myself, “ Alister, if the tevvle 
will hef you this night, it is no help 
there is for it, and you will see Borva 
no more, and Styornowa no more, and 
Uig no more, and you will never again 
drink a glass with the lads of the 
Nighean-dubh.” 

I waz writen all this to you, Miss 
Sheila, for it is the whole story I will 
want to tell you ; but I will not tell the 
whole story to the people at Borva, for 
there are many foolish people at Borva, 
that will tell lies about any one. And 
now I know what it waz, all the stranche 
craytures I sah when I waz rinnin ofer 
the moss—it waz only the fright in my 
head after I sah that terrable beast. For 
when I sah a grey light come into the 
sky, “‘ Alister,” sez 1 to myself, “‘ you 
must turn round and look at the tevvles 
that are by you;” and I will tell you, 
Miss Sheila, that verra soon there 
waz none of them there at all; and 
I will stand still and look round, 
and there waz nothing alife that I could 
see except myself, and me not much 
alife whatever. But I said to myself, 
“ Alister, the sight of the ahfu beast 
at the shore will turn your head, and 
mek you like a madman; and the 
stranche craytures you sah on the moss, 
there waz no sich thing mirover ; and 
it is no more thought of them you must 
hef.” And I said to myself, “ Alister, 
you must clear your head of the fright, 
and you will say not a word to any one 
about these strange craytures you sah 


on the moss ; perhaps you will tell your, 
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neighbours about the black horse, for % 
is a shame that no one will know of 
that terrable peast ; but you will not 
tell them about the stranche craytures 
that waz on the moss, for they will be 
only the fright in your head.” But I 
will tell the whole story to you, Miss 
Sheila; for you waz writen to Alister 
Lewis that I will tell you the whole 
story; and this is the whole story, as 
sure as death. 

And when the grey of the morning 
waz cam in, I waz safe away from Loch 
Suainabhal ; and a man is glad to hef his 
life ; but apart from being alife, it waz 
little I had to be thankful for; and 
when the grey of the mornin waz cam 
in, I will be near greetin to look at 
myself, for there waz a grate dale of 
blood about me, for I had fallen on the 
side of my head on the bottle in the 
road, and there waz blood all about my 
head, and my neck, and my arm, and 
up to the waist I waz black with the 
dirt of the moss-land, and I think I 
could hef wrung a tub full of watter out 
of my clothes. Gott knows I am speak- 
ing the truth, Miss Sheila, when I will 
tell you I would hef giffen a shellin— 
ay, or a shellin and a sexpence, for a 
glass of whiskey on that mornin ; for I 
wazna verra sure where I waz, and the 
watter waz lying deep in the soft land. 
But sez I to myself, “ Alister, you are 
verra well away whatever from Loch 
Suainabhal now, and the stranche beast 
he will not come out in the daytime; 
and now you must mek your way back 
to Dugald MacKillop’s farm.” And. it 
waz near to echt o'clock, Miss Sheila, 
when I will find my way back to Dugald 
MacKillop’s farm. 

And when I waz going near to the 
house, I sez to myself, “ Alister, do you 
think you will go now and tell them 
what you hef seen about the black 
horse, or will you keep it to yourself, 
and wait, and tell the minister at Uig! 
for the men about the house, now they 
hef been trinking, and they are not as 
sober az you, and they will mek a joke 
of it, and will not belief any of it what- 
ever.” Well, I waz not verra sure, but 
I went up by the byre, and I sah one 
of the young lasses, and when she sah 
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me, she cried out, “Gott pless me, 
Alister-nan-Each ! where hef you been 
this night? and it is like a madman that 
you are ;” and I sez to her, “ Mairi, my 
lass, if I waz not a sober man, as you 
know, I would not belief myself what I 
hef seen this night ; and it is enough to 
hef made any man a madman what I 
hef seen this night.” And she will say 
to me, “ Alister, before you go into the 
house, I will bring you a pail of watter, 
and you will wash the blood from your 
face, and the dirt from your clothes ;” 
and I will say to her, “ Mairi, you are a 
verra goot lass, and you will mek a good 
wife to Colin MacAlpin when he comes 
back from Glasgow. Colin MacAlpin,” 
I will say to her “is a verra good lad, 
and he is not aliar, like his Uncle John 
the Piper; and he does not go about 
the island telling foolish lies like him.” 
That waz what I will say about John 
the Piper, Miss Sheila. 

And when I will be going up to the 
house, there waz a great sound of noise, 
and one or two singing, and the candles 
inside as if it waz still the middle of 
the night, and I knew that these foolish 
men were trinking, and still trinking, 
and making a verra fine piece of laugh- 
ing about the marrach of Dugald 
MacKillop and the young lass from 
Skye. And I went into the house, and 
Aleck Cameron he cries out to me, 
“Gott pless me, Alister-nan-Each ! and 
hef you not gone on to Uig, when you 
waz having a bottle of Lagavulin whiskey 
with you all the way?” And I sez to 
him, “ Aleck Cameron, it is a verra wise 
man you are, but you will know not 
any more of Lagavulin whiskey as the 
children about the house; and I hef 
seen a strancher thing than Lagavulin 
whiskey, and that is a great black beast 
that was on the shores of Loch Suain- 
abhal, and you nor no other man ever 
sah such a thing ; and it is the story of 
that black beast I will tell you now, if 
you will gife me a glass of whiskey, for 
it is the worst night I hef had since 
ever I will be born.” Ay, Miss Sheila, 
there waz not one of them will be for 
laughing any more when I told them 
all the long story; but they will say 
to me, “ Alister, it is a stranche thing 
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you hef told us this day, and you will 
go and tell the minister of it, and Mr. 
Mackenzie of Borva, and you will hear 
what they say about it, for there is no 
one in all the island waz hearing of 
such a thing before, and it will not be 
safe for any onetogoalong by Loch Suain- 
abhal until the truth of it is found out, 
and who will find out the truth of it 
like the minister, and Mr. Mackenzie 
of Borva, that hef been away to many 
stranche places, and gone further away 
az Oban, and Greenock—ay, and away 
to London, too, where the Queen lifes 
and Sir James himself; and it was a great 
thing for you to see, Alister, and you 
will be known to all the island that you 
hef seen sich a strange thing.” 

And then I will say to them, “Well, 
it is time now I waz getting home to 
Borva, and Gott knows when I will be 
back at Loch Suainabhal any more, but 
if you will come along by the shores 
of the loch, I will show you the place 
where I sah the beast, and you will 
know that it is true that I sah the 
beast.” There waz one or two were for 
staying at home until the word was sent 
tothe minister; but the others of them 
they had a goot tram, and they said, 
“ Alister, if you will be for going by 
Loch Suainabhal, we will go with you 
by Loch Suainabhal, and we will tek 
the gun that Dugald MacKillop’s 
father got out of the wreck of the 
French smack, and if there will be any 
more sign of the big horse, we will fire 
the gun, and he will run into the watter 
again, but first of all, Alister, you will 
tek a glass.” And I said tothem, “ Yes, 
that is verra well said ; and we will tek 
the gun; but it is not for any more 
whiskey I am, for I am a sober man, 
and there is no telling what foolish lies 
they may hef about any one, for there 
is ofer in Borva that foolish man John 
the Piper, and every one in the island, 
and Miss Sheila, too, will know that he 
is the greatest one for trinking and for 
the telling of foolish lies of all the 
people in the whole island of Lews.” 

Ay, and Aleck Cameron he waz verra 
brafe now, and he would be for carrying 
the gun, that had the poother in it, and 
the flint new sharpened, and the barrel 
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well tied to the stock; but I said to 
him, “It is verra well for you, Aleck 
Cameron, to be brafe now, but you 
waz glad to get back to the farm last 
night.” And he isa verra quarlsome 
man, Miss Sheila; and he will say before 
them all, “ Alister-nan-Each, I cam back 
to the house pekass you waz trunk, and 
I sah no black horse in Loch Suainabhal 
or out of Loch Suainabhal, and you will 
do yourself a mischief if you say such 
things about me, Alister-nan-Each.” 
And I will tell you this, Miss Sheila, 
that it waz the foolish speech of this 
man, Aleck Cameron, that gafe the hint 
to John the Piper to mek a lying story 
about it. There is no one more 
sober as me in the whole island, as 
you know, Miss Sheila; and as for 
the trink, it waz only a glass we had 
at a young lass’s marrach ; and as for 
Aleck Cameron and his lies, did not 
every one see that he could not walk 
in the middle of the road with the gun 
ofer his shoulter, but he waz going this 
way and that, until he fell into the 
watter by the side of the road, and 
Dugald MacKillop himself would be for 
tekking the gun from him, bekass he waz 
so trunken a man. I hef no patience 
with a man that will be going about 
telling lies, whether it is Aleck Cameron 
or John the Piper. 

Well, we waz going down the road, 
and there as sure as death waz the 
bits of the bottle that I let slip when 
the terrable beast turned his head, 
and it waz many a time we looked at 
the watter and along the shore, and 
Peter MacCombie, who is a verra 
frightened man, keeping to the back 
of us, for fear of the terrable peast. 
There waz no sign of him, no, for 
such stranche cratures, I hef been 
told, do not like the taylight, but 
only the afternoon or the evening ; 
and I said to _ Dugald MacKillop, 
“ Dugald, there is the verra place where 
he waz lying.” And Dugald said, “ You 
hef seen a stranche thing, Alister-nan- 
Each ; and I hope no other man will 
see the like of it again, for it is not 
good to see such stranche craytures, 
and if I waz you, Alister, it is the 
minister I would be for telling.” 
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Now, Miss Sheila, that is the whole 
story of the black beast that I sah, 
and I waz saying to Alister Lewis, 
the schoolmaster, ‘‘Mr. Lewis, I am 
not good at the writen, but if it teks 
me two weeks or a whole week to 
write the letter, I will tell the story 
to Miss Sheila, and she will know 
net to belief the foolish lies of John 
the Piper.” And he will say to 
me, “ Alister, if you will be writen the 
letter, you will not say anything of 
Miss Sheila, but you will call Miss 
Sheila Mrs. Laffenter, for she is marriet 
now, as you know, and a verra fine lady 
in London ;” and I will say to him, “Mr. 
Lewis, you are the schoolmaster, and a 
verra cleffer young man, but the old 
way is the good way, and Miss Sheila 
when she waz in Borva waz as finea 
lady as she is now, and as fine a lady as 
there is any in London, and she will 
not mind the old way of speaking of 
her among the people that knew her 
manys the day before the London 
people knew her, when she waz a young 
lass in her father’s house.” And if there 
is any fault in it, Honoured Madam, it 
waz no harm I had in my head when! 
waz writen to you; and if there is any 
fault in it, I will ask your pardon 
beforehands, and I am verra sorry for it 
if there will be any offence. 


And I am, Honoured Madam, 
Your most humble servant to command, 


ALISTER-NAN-EAcH, 
but his own name is Alister Maclean. 


P.S.—I waz not telling you, Honoured 
Madam, of the lies that John the Piper 
will be speaking about me, for they 
are verra foolish and of no consequence 
mirover. But if you will hear of them, 
you will know, Honoured Madam, that 
there is no truth in them, but only 
foolishness, for there is no one in all 
the island as sober az me, and what | 
hef seen I hef seen with my own eye 
whatever, and there is no one thal 
knows me will pay any heed to the 
foolish nonsense of John the Piper, 
that waz trunk no further ago than th 
yesterday's mornin. 


WuuiamM Bracs. 




















Nor long since in this Magazine I 
gave a sketch of the theatre in 
France as it was during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. I 
attempted then tc state what the dif- 
ferent theatres in Paris were, and to 
show how they had risen into their exist- 
ing state, and also to point out how 
Moliére, the real fatherof Frenchcomedy, 
learnt from the Italian actors then in Paris 
that action must ever be the principal 
element on the stage. The object of 
the present paper is to convey an idea 
as to the working of the theatres, and 
the material condition of the actors. I 
will venture to repeat very concisely 
a few facts before given. 

During the first fifteen years of the 
reign of Louis XIV. there were two 
French theatres in Paris, the Hotel de 
Bourgogne and the Théatre du Marais. 
The former was the principal theatre of 
the town ; the actors there enjoyed an 
annual pension of 12,000 livres from 
the king, and their official title was 
La Troupe royale. The Théatre du 
Marais seems to have had no official 
title given to it, andalso no pension. 
In 1658 Moliére established himself and 
his troupe in Paris, and this new body 
of actors were at first allowed to call 
themselves La Troupe de Monsieur, frére 
unique du Roi, and afterwards in 1665, 
La Troupe du Roi. From this latter 
date the king gave them a pension of 
6,000 livres annually, which in March 
1670 was raised to 7,000 livres. Moliére 
and his troupe at first had been allowed 
to play at the Hotel du Petit Bourbon, 
but he was made to leave the place in 
1659, as it was intended to pull the 
building down. He then went to the 

1 (1) Curiosités Thédtrales. Par VY. Four- 
nel. Paris, 1859. 


(2) Le Thédtre Frangais sous Louis XIV. 
Paris, Hachette, 1874. 
(8) La Comédie Frangaise: Histoire Admi- 
nistrative (1658—1757). 
sies. Paris, Didier, 1874. 
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Théftre du Palais Royal, where he 
remained until his death. These three 
theatres, the Hétel de Bourgogne, with 
the Z'roupe Royale, the Théatre du 
Marais, and the Palais Royal with the 
Troupe du Roi, or, as the last was just 
as often called, the Zroupe de Moliére, 
continued to exist until Moliére’s death 
in 1673. Then, by order of the king, 
La Troupe du Roi was fused with the 
Théatre du Marais. The new company 
went to the Hotel Guénégaud, a newly 
built theatre in the rue Guénégaud, 
and became known as La Troupe 
Guénégaud. The pension of 7,000 livres 
which Louis had allowed to Moliére’s 
company was withdrawn after Moliére’s 
death. Seven years later, in 1680, the 
king thought fit that there should only 
be one company of French actors in 
Paris ; and he caused a second fusion to 
be made: between the actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne and those of the 
Hotel Guénégaud. From this time dates 
the official title of the Comédie Frangaise 
—a title which the principal theatre in 
Paris has borne down to this day. 
During all this time there had been a 
company of Italian actors in Paris ; but 
it is not our business to be concerned 
with them now. And there were also 
other small theatres—the Thédtres de 
la Foire—but having spoken of them 
once, I will not revert to them. 

We have little information, except 
of a fragmentary kind, respecting the 
internal arrangements of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne and the Théatre du Marais, 
for neither theatre kept any register or 
record of its doings. Such knowledge 
as we have has been laboriously collected 
from various sources, and it is only 
within the last few years that it has 
been made generally known. With 
regard to Moliére’s theatre we are some- 
what more fortunate. La Grange joined 
Moliére’s troupe in April, 1659, and 
soon became one of the principal actors. 
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He kept a private register, or journal 
of his own, in which he daily recorded 
the pieces played by the company, the 
receipts that were taken for the per- 
formances, and any incident of import- 
ance or of interest to any of its mem- 
bers. This journal has not yet been 
published, but extracts and quotations 
have been made from it; and we are 
told that M. Edouard Thierry, the 
late director of the Comédie Frangaise, 
is preparing the work for the press. 
The earliest book that we have, giving 
us any detailed information about the 
customs of the French stage and the 
habits of the actors, is “Le Thédtre 
Frangois,” by Samuel Chappuzeau. This 
book was written in 1673, the year 
when Moliére died, and it was pub- 
lished in the year following. M. Bon- 
nassies gives us extracts from it, for 
which every reader of his work has 
reason to be grateful. Chappuzeau’s 
little volume is indeed precious. He 
was a writer of plays himself. He had 
travelled much about Europe, and had 
taken pains to visit every theatre he 
could find. He lived on terms of 
intimacy with the actors, and his book 
was evidently written from actual obser- 
vation. We become, indeed, a little 
tempted to believe that this friendliness 
on the part of Chappuzeau towards the 
actors makes him prejudiced in their 
favour, and to suspect that the picture 
which he paints to us so brightly is the 
good side. M. Bonnassies thinks the 
“Theatre Francois” of Chappuzeau 
must have been written under the in- 
spiration of the actors, and that every- 
thing in it, from first to last, tends to 
show that it was supplied to order. 
The reader of the work would no doubt 
find himself carried away in that direc- 
tion in spite of his own wishes, Chap- 
puzeau speaks so highly of the conduct 
and morals both of the plays and of the 
actors of the time of which he wrote, 
as to make those who know the later 
French theatre somewhat doubtful of 
his evidence; nevertheless, we are 
inclined to trust his word. When he 
wrote, things were better and purer 
than they were twenty years later. 


What he says may have been true of 
the actors of the time, and yet by no 
means true if applied to a later date. 
And this was also the case with the 
plays themselves. The comedies of 
Regnard, Dufresny, and Dancourt, are 
doubtless amusing and witty, but their 
authors might with advantage have 
shown their wit ina more delicate manner. 
Chappuzeau’s facts concerning the usages 
and customs of the theatre, I believe 
are undisputed. The greater part of 
them are borne out and corroborated 
by various evidence. The whole is 
written after a plain and homely fashion, 
with an air of naiveté and frankness 
about it that inspires the reader with 
curiosity rather than doubt. 
Chappuzeau is very particular in 
insisting on the preference that actors 
as a body show to a monarghy over a 
republic. They are accustomed, he 
says, to represent kings and princes 
and the intrigues of a court, but a 
republican government would hardly 
provide them with so many instances 
of gallant behaviour. The loves of the 
townsmen and the tradesmen have, he 
says, but little refinement. They would 
hardly afford those exciting scenes which 
embellish a play. People of that class 
are not aristocratic enough to furnish 
matter fora comedy. But if the actors 
liked a monarchy because it afforded 
them grand situations on the stage, 
they could not bear any idea of sovereign 
authority amongst themselves. “Ils ne 
veulent point de maitre particulier, et 
Yombre seule leur en ferait peur.” In 
the fifth scene of Le Baron dela Crasse, 
a comedy written by Raymond Poisson, 
one of the actors of the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne, and played there in 1662, we find: 
‘Ze Baron . . « « Es-tu le maistre? 
** Le Comédien. Maistre! c’est une erreur ; 
car enfin parmy nous 
Nous n’avons point de maistre, et nous le 
sommes tous. 
Je fais les amoureux, les affiches, l’annonce ;? 
Mais pour le nom de maistre, il faut que j’y 
renonce : 
Nous sommes tous égaux, nous ne nous 
cédons rien.” 





1 The affiche and the annonce were theatrical 
usages which will hereafter be mentioned. 
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The three theatres in Paris at this 
time, though quite distinct and separate 
one from another, were very much alike 
in their organization ; and the laws by 
which one troupe of actors bound them- 
selves together were little different from 
those of the others. M. Fournel tells 
us they were in point of fact small re- 
publics, each having its own president 
chosen by itself. They were by no 
means special enterprises under the 
responsibility of a special manager who 
paid his actors so much for their per- 
formances. “They were associations 
where each member had equal rights, 
and where each participated in the profits 
and losses, as is the case now with the 
sociétaires of the Thédtre Francais,” 
At the end of his volume M. Bonnassies 
gives us a table showing the “ part” 
that each of the actors had in the 
Palais Royal—that is, Molitre’s theatre 
—in the Guénégaud, and in the Comédie 
Frangaise. The Comédie Frangaise, it 
will be remembered, was formed in 
1680 by the joining of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne and the Théitre Guéné- 
gaud. This table shows us who the 
actors in each of the troupes were, 
when they joined, when they left, 
and also the changes that some of 
the actors made from one troupe to 
another, The “part” that each actor 
had in his troupe meant his share in 
the profits and losses of the company, 
and also his voice in all their councils 
and assemblies, In Moliére’s troupe 
the “parts” varied from ten to fifteen 
in number. In 1670 Beauval entered 
the theatre with only half a “ part.” 
This is the first instance of a fraction 
of a “part” at the Palais Royal. Madlle. 
Beauval (I may as well say here that 
married actresses in France in the 
seventeenth century, and indeed long 
afterwards, were always called Made- 
moiselle instead of Madame) was 
admitted at the same time with a 
whole “ part,” beeause she was a good 
actress; but her husband, who was 
inferior, had only half a “ part.” A little 
later—in 1673—Mdlle. Angélique du 
Croisy, a young girl, came into the theatre 
with a quarter of a “part,” which she 
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retained until 1677. It was then 
raised to a half, and in 1684 to a whole 
share, This practice of dividing the 
parts, after it was once established, 
became very common. An actor who 
received a fraction of a “part” of the 
receipts of the theatre had his share 
of the allowance from the king divided 
in proportion. This pension from the 
king was not given to the head of each 
troupe to be used as a set off against 
the ordinary expenses, but it was in- 
tended to be equally divided amongst 
all the members of the company. 

I have said that the customs of the 
three theatres were mostly the same. 
However, the Hétel de Bourgogne was 
the first to introduce the system of re- 
tiring pensions to actors when they 
quitted the theatre. On the 17th and 
21st March, 1664, this company passed 
resolutions, determining—first, that the 
system of pensions had already been in 
vogue—secondly, that farther provision 
for the pensions of retiring actors should 
be made. When an actor or actress 
left the stage on account of old age or 
of illness, all those remaining in the 
troupe were bound to contribute towards 
the provision for him or her of a pen- 
sion of 1,000 livres annually, until his 
or her death, each one paying in pro- 
portion to his “part.” The first in- 
stance of an actor at the Palais Royal 
receiving a pension was that of Louis 
Béjart, Molitre’s brother-in-law. He 
retired at Easter 1670, and his old com- 
rades gave him a pension of 1,000 livres 
a year until he died in 1678. La Grange 
remarks in his register that this was 
the first pension given to an actor, ac- 
cording to the custom at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. 

Chappuzeau, who wrote in 1673, says 
that “the actors will not suffer that there 
should be any poor amongst them, and 
that they take pains to prevent any of 
their body from falling into want. 
When age or illness forces an actor to 
retire, his successor is bound to pay him 
during his lifetime a comfortable pen- 
sion ; so that when a man of any worth 
comes on to a theatre in Paris, he is 
assured of a good income of three or 
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four thousand livres a year while he can 
work, and of a sufficient sum to live 
upon when he quits it. ... And at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, when an actor or 
an actress dies, the troupe makes a pre- 
sent of a hundred pistoles to his or her 
nearest relation, thereby giving that re- 
lation in the loss sustained a more solid 
consolation than any compliments.” 
These pensions and consolations were of 
course paid by the actors out of their 
shares of the receipts of the theatre, and 
of the pension from the king—each actor 
paying according to his “ part.” 

There are unfortunately no documents 
showing what was the pecuniary condi- 
tion of the Hotel de Bourgogne, nor of 
the Théitre du Marais, nor of the value 
of the “parts” of an actor at either 
theatre. They are to be found only for 
the Palais Royal during Moliére’s life- 
time, for the Théditre Guénégaud after 
Moliére’s death ; and then afterwards, 
dating from 1680, for the Comédie Fran- 
caise. It is probable that the receipts 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne were a 
little higher than those at the Palais 
Royal; and there is every reason to 
believe that at the Marais they were 
considerably lower than at either of the 
other two theatres. We may judge 
from the following statement of La 
Grange’s what the “ part” of each actor 
was at the Palais Royal :—* Total de ce 
que j’ai regu depuis que je suis comé- 
dien & Paris jusqu’d la mort de M. de 
Moliére— 51,670 livres.” That covered 
a period of fourteen years. His average 
annual income was therefore 3,690 
livres, or about 147/. 12s. sterling. 
M. Bonnassies states that money then 
in France—i.e., during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century—was worth 
six or seven times what it is now, 
a computation which we cannot but 
think to be somewhat high. Taking the 
sum at six times its present value this 
would make an actor of those days to be 
as well paid as though in these he netted 
annually 885/, 12s. And elsewhere 
La Grange gives us the “ part” of each 
actor at the Hétel Guénégaud, and then 
at the Comédie Francaise. M. Bon- 
nassies has reprinted these figures, show- 


ing them to us from Easter 1673 to 
Easter 1688, with the exception of the 
year 1682-1683, for which no state- 
ment can be found. The theatrical 
year was always made to commence at 
Easter, the payment of the “ parts” 
of the actors dating from that time, 
and to that time. Du Pare, one of the 
actors of the Palais Royal theatre, died 
on the 4th November, 1664, and his 
“ part” for the year was paid to his wife, 
Mdlle Du Pare, until Easter 1665. 
The average “ part” of each actor during 
these years from 1673 to 1688 was 
worth 4,5684 livres a year, or about 
1827. 12s. sterling. After 1680, when 
there was only one French theatre in 
Paris, the “ parts” of the actors became 
increased ; and this is shown by the 
figures of La Grange. Another reason 
for the increase of the receipts was that 
after the fusion of the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne and the Théatre Guénégaud the 
actors were ordered to play every night, 
whereas before they had only performed 
three times a week. 

At Moliére’s theatre the receipts used 
to vary considerably. When he was 
playing at the Hotel du Petit Bourbon, 
the highest receipt for one night was 
1,400 livres, or 56/. Afterwards, at 
the Palais Royal, they sometimes went 
higher. On the first representation of 
the Tartuffe after it had been suspended, 
on the 5th February, 1669, the receipt 
was 2,860 livres, and the first repre- 
sentation of the Malade Imaginaire 
was 1,992 livres. We are told that 
they rarely went beyond 2,000 livres, 
or 80/7. Judging from the figures M. 
Bonnassies has given us, and also 
from those of M. Despois, it appears 
that the receipts taken at the Palais 
Royal very rarely indeed went so 
high as 2,000 livres. The sums above 
given are among the highest I remem- 
ber to have seen quoted. M. Despois, 
speaking of the three theatres generally, 
says that during Molitre’s lifetime the 
receipts hardly ever exceeded 2,000 
livres. “At a later date,” he says, 
“ they became larger when the prices of 
the places had been increased, but for 
the most part they were very much 
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below this figure. In the best months of 
the prosperous years a well-filled house 
seldom produced 1,000 livres.” Here 
M. Despois adds in a note, “ Except in 
the last years of the reign of Louis XIV.” 
In the winter of 1712-1713 the receipts 
several times went beyond 2,000 livres. 
On the 23rd January, 1713, Phédre and 
Les Facheux produced 2,346 livres 16 
sous. On the 24th November, 1713, 
Ariane and La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas 
produced 3,038 livres 14 sous. M. Despois 
tells us also that in November, 1713, 
the “part” of an actor was worth 850 
livres, and in December, 701 livres. 
On the 6th April, 1715, a representa- 
tion of Polyeucte and M. de Pourceaugnac 
produced 4,758 livres 3 sous, or 1900. 
M. Despois says that he believes that 
to be the highest receipt during the 
reign. Taking the average, I do not 
think we shall greatly err if we consider 
that a fairly well-filled house at the 
Palais Royal produced from 700 to 750 
livres. At the Théatre Guénégaud the 
troupe was not so prosperous. When 
Malle. de Champmeslé, a famous actress, 
first went there, we find that four plays 
of Racine’s produced on the mean ave- 
rage 590 livres. 

I have said that the “parts” of the 
actors rose in value after the fusion of 
the Hétel de Bourgogne and the Théatre 
Guénégaud. But this good fortune only 
lasted for a few years. After the 
fusion had taken place, the old Hotel 
de Bourgogne was abandoned, and the 
11dtel Guénégaud became the established 
theatre. On the 20th June, 1687, the 
actors received an order from the king, 
commanding them to leave the theatre 
within three months, and to establish 
themselves elsewhere. They could only 
bow their heads and obey. During the 
three months’ grace that was given to 
them they made active preparations 
towards finding a new theatre. An in- 
teresting romance might be made out of 
the wanderings of the troupe to find a 
new home. ‘They succeeded in getting 
the king’s consent four different times 
to establish themselves in four different 
places, and at each time, after the royal 
consent had been granted, it was re- 
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voked. All this was owing to the in- 
trigues of the clergy. The actors at last 
submitted to the king the names of four 
different sites, praying to be allowed to 
haveoneof thesefour given tothem. One 
of the four was accorded—that in the Rue 
des Fossés-Saint-Germain-des-Prés, now 
the Rue de l’'Ancienne Comédie, but 
not until eight months after they had 
received the order to quit the Haétel 
Guénégaud. All this while they were 
put to infinite trouble and annoyance. 
Their expenses for journeys to and from 
the Court cost them 1,869 livres. More- 
over, the building that had been allowed 
to them was found to be practically 
useless. They determined to buy the 
ground, to pull down the old building, 
and to construct a new theatre. This 
altogether cost them 198,233 livres 16 
sous 6 deniers. According to M. Bon- 
nassies’ computation of the value of 
money, this sum would now be worth 
nearly 50,000/. sterling. At this time 
the “parts” of the actors had risen to 
23 in number, so that each actor who 
had a “ part” became indebted to the 
amount of 8,618 livres 17 sous 2 
deniers. This was the capital that each 
actor had in the troupe. But above 
and beyond this there were other large 
sums which each had to pay. In 1686 
the actors had decreed amongst them- 
selves that when any one of them re- 
tired from the troupe, or died, the suc- 
cessor, if admitted to a whole “part,” 
should pay to the retiring actor, or to 
his heirs, 4,400 livres, and half that 
sum if admitted to half a “ part,” &c. 
This was paid by the new actor to the 
troupe, who had paid the 4,400 livres 
either to the retiring actor, or to his 
heirs. Moreover, this sum of 4,400 
livres was independent of the payment 
of 1,000 livres a year pension which 
each retiring actor received from his 
successor until he died. This was 
formerly paid by the troupe, but now 
by the succeeding owner of the “ part.” 
We find, therefore, that each actor who 
was admitted into the troupe with a 
whole “part” was indebted to the 
following amounts :—8,618 livres, 17 
sous, 2 deniers the value of his capital 
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as sociétaire, and 4,400 livres to be paid 
to the troupe, either at once or gradu- 
ally, the troupe having paid the same 
amount to the outgoing actor, or to his 
heirs. These two sums make 13,018 
livres, 17 sous 2 deniers, or 520/. ster- 
ling. And then there was the 1,000 
livres, or 40/7. per annum which each 
incoming actor paid annually to his pre- 
decessor until the death of the latter. 

These figures, I fear, are wearisome, 
but they enable us to see the burdens 
that the troupe had to bear. If their 
new house was to be well filled, and 
the receipts continued good, the debt 
would not signify. M. Bonnassies says, 
“The change that the Comédie made 
into the Rue des Foss¢s ought to have 
been a profitable one ; but it was really 
the reverse. First of all the troupe 
was overweighted with the debt caused 
by the building of the new theatre, 
and then there came a great decline in 
dramatic authorship. The house was 
probably often better filled than it had 
been at the Guénégaud, but the balance- 
sheets were not so good as they had ex- 
pected, and hard times followed, and 
lasted a long while. This is shown by 
the registers. On the minute, dated 
3rd September, 1691, is written—‘ For 
several years past the receipts have de- 
creased,’ and the events that followed 
at the close of the reign of Louis XIV. 
did not make matters any better. These 
were very bad years during the war, 
both for the theatre and the country at 
large ; and in the year 1709, especially, 
the theatre was in a deplorably bad 
condition. At this time, and for many 
years after, the reccipts rarely exceeded 
1,000 livres, and those of 2,346 livres 
and of 3,088 livres in 1712-1713, and 
of 4,758 livres on the 6th April, 1715, 
were quite exceptional.” 

It was in 1709 that Le Sage’s Turcaret 
was first performed. This was perhaps 
the best French comedy written between 
the days of Molitre and of Beaumar- 
chais; and yet after seven representa- 
tions it had to be withdrawn. On the 
first night the receipts were 2,320 livres 
and on the seventh 533 livres 4 sous. 
Different reasons have been urged to 


account for the failure of this play :— 
the excessive cold of the winter, the 
evident hostility of the author to the 
actors, and the subject of the piece 
itself, which contained a severe satire 
upon the financial managers of the 
time. But I think we may affirm that 
had it not been for the general decline 
into which the theatre had then fallen, 
Turcaret, would for a while have helped 
to raise the pecuniary condition of the 
actors, and have received at the time the 
acknowledgment which it deserved. A 
five act tragedy written in verse was 
then more highly thought of than any 
comedy. Tragedy was held to belong 
to the genre noble, a class of literature 
of its own, holding a position to which 
the vulgar could not aspire, and authors, 
capable or incapable, burned to enrol 
themselves among its members. When 
Corneille had brought out the Cid three 
quarters of a century earlier, he had 
surpassed with giant strides Hardy, 
Mairet, and Rotrou, the authors who 
then held possession of the stage. 
Racine afterwards followed, and rose 
into his full fame as his older rival was 
declining. Racine died in 1699, and 
from that time till the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV. we find very few tra- 
gediesof value. These few werethe Man- 
lius of La Fosse, and one or two plays 
of Crébillon’s. Racine’s Esther and 
Athalie were not performed publicly 
until the days of the Regency, so that 
for the greater part of the public they 
were then new. In comedy, though it 
was less esteemed by the beax monde, 
we do find some names of merit, and 
more plays that an audience would now- 
a-days see without yawning and longing 
for the final drop of the curtain. We 
learn from M. Despois that in the 
fifteen years from 1660 to 1675 there 
were sixty-three new tragedies repre- 
sented and a hundred and twenty-nine 
comedies ; and in the same length of 
period from 1700 to 1715 there were 
thirty-three tragedies and seventy-two 
comedies, 

Until the definite establishment of 
the Comédie Francaise in 1680, the 
theatres only used to play three times a 




















week. At all the three theatres the days 
of the performance were the same: Sun- 
day, Tuesday and Friday. But at the 
Palais Royal theatre the Italian company 
used to play every Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, the days that 
Moliére’s troupe did not perform. The 
first representation of a piece generally 
took place on the Friday, so as to 
advertise it for the Sunday following. At 
the Hétel de Bourgogne the actors used 
sometimes to play also on a Thursday 
when a new piece had been very favour- 
ably received. Five o'clock, and after- 
wards a quarter past five, was the hour at 
which the performances began during the 
greater part of the reign of Louis XIV. 
In 1609 it had been ordered that the 
doors of the theatre should be open 
at half-past one, and that the play 
should commence at two; but by de- 
grees the time had become later and 
later. 

It was a generally observed rule that 
the actors should play tragedy in 
winter and comedy in summer. But 
it is difficult for us to imagine how 
Moliére could have observed this cus- 
tom, since few pieces except his own 
were played at the Palais Royal theatre. 
M. Despois tells us that from the time 
of Molitre’s coming to Paris, until his 
death, his troupe played hardly more 
than fifteen new pieces that he himself 
did not write. It was not that Moliére 
was unwilling to give authors a suffici- 
ent remuneration for their plays, for we 
know that he gave large sums both to 
Corneille and to Racine,—quite as 
much as they would have got at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. It arose rather 
from the jealousy of authors, who 
were unwilling to have their pieces 
appear at the Palais Royal. For tragedy 
the Hétel de Bourgogne was the best 
theatre, but for comedy the Palais Royal 
was unsurpassed. Moliére himself was 
an inimitable comic actor, and had a 
peculiar aptitude for training and 
forming others, knowing how to bring 
their good qualities into action, and even 
making use of their defects. 

At this time the winter performances 
generally were, no doubt, more popular, 
or at least more fashionable, than those 
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in summer. Tragedy was regarded as 
the superior attraction, and tragedies 
came out in the winter months. Even 
Molitre, who was compelled to bring out 
some of his greatest pieces in the sum- 
mer months, could not fill his best seats 
at that time of the year; so that the 
Misanthrope, his best comedy in verse, 
and the Avare, his best in prose, were 
comparative failures. After the first 
seventeen representations of the Misan- 
thrope, it was for a while withdrawn, 
and not performed again until it. was 
joined with the MMédecin malgré lui, 
probably at the end of August, or the 
beginning of September following. The 
Avare was even more coldly received 
than the Misanthrope. At the com- 
mencement it only had nine representa- 
tions, and these were not consecutive. 
Twelve months later, after eleven or 
twelve representations, it had again to 
be abandoned. It was said that the 
failure of the Avare was due to its being 
written in prose instead of in verse ; 
and Grimarest, Moliére’s first biographer, 
reports a noble duke to have said: 
“* Moliére est-il fou, et nous prend-il 
pour des benéts, de nous faire essuyer 
cing actes en prose? A-t-on jamais 
vu plus d’extravagance? Le moyen 
d’étre diverti par de la prose!” The 
Médecin malgré lui was first performed 
on the 6th August, 1666, and had a 
great success. Though it is only in 
three acts, and written in prose, it was 
performed alone for twelve nights con- 
secutively. M. Despois can find no 
trace of the Misanthrope being played 
before the court during Moliere’s life- 
time, whilst constant mention is made 
of the comedy-ballets, and of their being 
played repeatedly. It would seem that 
the morose disposition of Alceste had 
no charm for Louis, and that the satire 
shown in the characters of Céliméne 
and Arsinoé was too biting and too 
vivid to be borne by the great ladies 
and their attendants. In the second half 
of the reign, that is dating from 1680, 
the plays of Moliére oftenest performed 
at the Court were Le Cocu Imaginaire, 
Le Médecin malgré lui, Le Tartuffe, 
La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, and Les 
Femmes Savantes, 
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The making of the afiche and the 
annonce, mentioned above in the ex- 
tract from the play Ze Baron de la 
Crasse, was the business of the orateur 
of each troupe. A capable man was 
chosen to make a short discourse to 
the audience, extolling the play they 
had just seen, or excusing its defects, 
and informing them at the same time 
of the piece that was next going to be 
performed, using soft words and begging 
them to come and see it. And there 
seems to have been the free right of in- 
terpellation to any of the audience of 
the oratewr, who was bound to answer 
them and yet not disclose the secrets of 
his comrades. Molitre was for some 
years the orateur of his troupe; he 
afterwards intrusted the office to La 
Grange, who acquitted himself with 
much tact and courtesy. 

It was a custom common to all the 
theatres during the early representations 
of a popular piece to increase the price 
of the places. This was called jouer 
au double, or, & l’extraordinaire. The 
ordinary prices were five livres ten sous, 
for each seat in the first row of boxes, 
and the same for each seat on the stage. 
(The placing of benches on the stage 
was a custom of which I shall speak 
presently.) The seats in the amphi- 
theatre, corresponding to the dress-circle 
in a modern London theatre, were 
charged three livres. Sitters in the 
second row of boxes paid one livre ten 
sous, and those in the third row one 
livre. Spectators in the parterre paid 
fifteen sous. When the performance was 
au double the parterre and the third row 
of boxes paid thirty sous and two livres 
respectively—exactly double the ordi- 
nary price. The second row of boxes 
paid three livres, or more than double the 
ordinary price; and the amphitheatre 
was raised from three livres to five livres 
ten sous. ‘The seats in the first row of 
boxes and those on the stage always 
remained at five livres ten sous. The 
first instance that we have of Moliére’s 
theatre playing au double was at the 
second representation of Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, on the 2nd December, 1659 ; 
but there is reason to believe that the 
Hotel de Bourgogne had begun the 


practice earlier. This custom lasted a 
long while ; but except quite at its com- 
mencement the price of the parterre was 
never raised. 

In the seventeeth century, the custom 
among the grands seigneurs was to pay 
for their seats in the theatre at the end 
of each month; but sometimes they 
were very backward in their payments. 
The Prince and Princess de Conti had 
their separate accounts, for which the 
actors found it difficult to obtain a 
settlement. “‘Ce jeudi 7 Octobre 
1694, on a recu de Monseigneur le 
prince de Conty la somme de 104 livres 
pour un mémoire de l’année 1691. 
On en a donné un écu & Subtil pour 
ses peines.’ Subtil parait étre un gargon 
du théatre.” And, “Le lundi 25 avril 
1695, on regoit de Mme. la princesse de 
Conty 94 livres pour les places qu’elle a 
occupées avec sa suite en 1691 et en 
1692. Les autres princes et princesses 
ne sont guére de meilleures pratiques.” 
Nor was this all. “M. le prince de 
Turenne chicane noblement la Comédie 
pour 8 livres qu'il doit sur un arriéré 
de 33 livres. La Comédie est obligée 
de se résigner 4 cette perte. M. le 
Marquis de Rochefort paye 12 livres 
10 sous ‘sur ce qu’il doit de vieux:’ 
restent dus ‘cinquante sous’ pour les- 
quels la Comédie est obligée de faire cré- 
dit & ce gentilhomme ; il doit les payer 
plus tard quand il sera enfonds.’ The 
pension that the king was supposed to 
pay regularly to the actors was also 
constantly in arrear. On the 4th July, 
1697, the Comédie received 837 livres 
that were due to them for the months 
of October, November, and December, 
1694. And it was the same towards 
the end of the reign. M. Despois says, 
“A la fin du régne la pension est tou- 
jours en retard ; le 15 aofit 1706, ‘recu 
au Trésor 6,000 livres pour le premier 
semestre de 1705, payées en deux bil- 
lets de monnaie, mille francs en espéces, 
le restant en une assignation a échoir 
le 10 octobre.’ Les billets de monnaie 
avaient une assez mauvaise réputation, 
et on ne tarda pas & les abolir.” This 
was the trickery practised by the king 
and by his courtiers towards the end of 
the reign. 
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“In Moliére’s time all the servants 
of the king’s household, and especially 
on the military side, pretended to have 
the right of entering the theatre with- 
out payment.” Moliére once obtained 
from the king the suspension of these 
gratuitous entries. This gave rise to 
an uproar, in which the porter of the 
theatre was killed while defending him- 
self against the king’s musketeers. La 
Grange in his journal constantly makes 
mention of expenses incurred for dress- 
ing the wounds of the porters of the 
theatre. These riots were not peculiar 
to the Palais Royal. At the Marais 
we find mention of more than one 
porter being killed. If fighting with 
swords and pistols took place outside 
the theatre, we need not be surprised 
to find that disturbances took place 
inside during the performance of the 
play. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the audiences of the Paris 
theatres seem to have been very noisy. 
In 1635 pages and footmen were four- 
bidden to go into the theatre wearing 
their swords; and Scarron, in his Roman 
Comique, complains bitterly of the dis- 
orders of the parterre. In a little book, 
“ Documents inédits sur J. B. Poque- 
lin Moliére,”!M. Campardon quotes 
sworn evidence showing that during 
the performance of the Amour Médecin 
at the Palais Royal, some one in the 
parterre threw a large tobacco pipe on 
the stage ; and on the same day, inside 
the theatre, but after the performance, 
an unfortunate youth was caught hold 
of and belaboured with a stick. M. 
Bonnassies appals us by giving a list of 
the dates of fifty-two police ordinances, 
passed between December 1672 and Jan- 
uary 1787, the greater part of which 
were prohibitions against going into 
the theatre without paying and against 
disturbances ; and he says that probably 
the list is not complete. 

I am partly inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that in the earlier part of Louis’ 
reign, the uproars in and about the the- 
atre were not so much attributable to the 
parterre as to the servants of the king’s 
household—especially the musketeers, 
who pretended to have the right of 
entering without payment. The ordi- 
No. 194.—von, xxxui 
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nary bourgeois was then generally con- 
tent to pay for his place, and to keep 
himself quiet when he got there. We 
have abundant evidence showing that it 
was the judgment of. the parterre that 
the actors appreciated, and their praise 
that they tried to win. 1t was in fact 
the judgment of the parterre that de- 
cided the fate of a play. Moliére in 
his Critique de Ecole des Femmes 
says : “ Tues donc, marquis, de ces Mes- 
sieurs du bel air, qui ne veulent point 
que le parterre ait du sens commun, et 
qui seroit fachés d’avoir ri avec lui, fait: 
ce de la meilleure chose du monde.” 
Racine, too, complaining of the coldness 
with which Les Plaideurs was received 
by the beau monde, says: “ Ceux méme 
qui s’y étaient le plus divertis eurent 
peur de n’avoir pas ri dans les régles, 
et trouvérent mauvais que je n’eusse 
pas songé plus s¢érieusement a les faire 
rire.” Lut the parterre, who were not 
afraid of having their judgment criti- 
cised, laughed and enjoyed themselves. 
M. Despois states as an incontestable 
fact that literature generally—apart 
from that of the theatre—has been 
much less soundly judged than dramatic 
plays, and that the parterre has com- 
mitted fewer blunders than the beaux 
esprits, and certainly than the Aca- 
demy. 

It appears that the theatre built for 
the Comédie Frangaise in 1687, held 


very nearly the same number of persons. 


as the present Thédtre Francais in the 
Rue Richelieu. In the year 1867, 
there was a representation of M. Victor 
Hugo’s Hernan, at which 1,401 persons 
were present,—that being the greatest. 
number the house would hold, and the 
same number at a representation of the 
Cid in 1872. On the 24th November 
1713, there was a performance in the 
Rue des Fossés, at which there were 
1,394 persons. We find, on one occa- 
sion, that Moliére’s theatre held 944 
persons. During the seventeenth and 
the greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the spectators in the parterre 
always used to stand during the per. 
formance. They were not seated until 
1782. By this means the space occu- 
pied under the old system contained a 
I 
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much larger number of people than it 
does now. Out of those 1,394 in the 
Rue des Fossés, 691, or very nearly 
half, were in the parterre, and therefore 
on their legs, and of the 944 in Mo- 
liére’s theatre, 514, or much more than 
half, were in the same condition. 

The usage already alluded to of 
placing benches on the stage for certain 
of the spectators appears to us now 
to be somewhat singular. On these 
benches there was room for about 
twenty-five persons. They were occu- 
pied by the aristocrats of the day—men 
who gave themselves airs, and not un- 
frequently used to interrupt the per- 
formance. These gentlemen were some- 
times mistaken for the actors themselves, 
by the ignorant crowd in the house. 
The stage, originally small, became very 
much straitened by these fops, who 
were not content to sit in the boxes, 
but came on the stage to be seen by 
those in the theatre. They delighted 
to display their point de Venise lace—a 
mode then much affected—and their 
fashionable wigs, which in those days 
were long, and used to hang down 
loosely over the shoulder. These men 
were very troublesome. They would 
laugh and talk during the performance, 
much to the annoyance of the actors. 
At the representation of the Lvole des 
Femmes, Plapisson, one of these fops, 
whose name has descended to us, en- 
vious of the hearty laughter which came 
from the parterre, called out, “Ris 
donc, parterre, ris donc.” Molitre 
himself mentions this in the Cri- 
tique de U'Ecole des Femmes. On 
another occasion, though at a much 
later date, a nobleman brought his dog 
into the theatre, and made him dance 
about on the stage. In the first scene 
of Les Fdcheux, Molitre laments this 
custom, and gives us a full description 
of a man who came on the stage and 
called aloud for a seat during the per- 
formance. The practice of allowing 
spectators to place themselves on the 
stage was not abolished until 1759. 

The mise en scéne during the seven- 
teenth century, apart from the costumes 
of the actors, was very small and scanty. 
From the time when Richelieu gave 


the laws for dramatic art it was held 
imperative to observe the unity of 
place ; and this idea was kept rigidly 
in view, to the exclusion of any change 
of scene which the play naturally de- 
manded. Moreover, the fact of a dozen 
men sitting on each side of the stage 
rendered any change of scene im- 
practicable. M. Despois gives us an 
extract from a MS. at the - Biblio- 
théque Nationale, showing the decora- 
tious and other accessories that were 
then thought necessary for the plays of 
Corneille,’ Racine, and Molicre. For 
the tragedies, we find the words “le 
théaitre est un palais,” or “un palais a 
volonté ”—together with some slight 
additions, such as tables and chairs— 
recurring repeatedly ; and for Moliére’s 
comedies the stage arrangements were 
not less simple. For the Médecin 
malgré lui, “il faut du bois, une 
grande bouteille, deux battes, quatre 
chaises, un morceau de fromage, des 
jetons, une bourse.” For the Zartuffe, 
“le thédtre est une chambre. II faut 
deux fauteuils, une table, un tapis 
dessus, deux flambeaux, une batte.” 
Each actor was bound to furnish his 
own costume at his own expense. We 
fiud this repeatedly mentioned in the 
rules drawn up by the actors themselves 
for their own observance. It was a 
source of great expense to some of them ; 
for however insignificant the stage deco- 
rations may have been, they prided 
themselves upon the magnificence of 
their costume. Chappuzeau, speaking 
of the costumes of the actors, says, 
“This article of expense is greater than 
one imagines. There are few pieces 
that do not require new dresses, and 
since sham gold and sham silver 
are not used because they tarnish so 
soon, a single habit & la romaine will 
often cost 500 écus.” The écu was 
equivalent to three francs, or as they 
were then called livres. Chappuzeau’s 
assertion is borne out by a comedy by 
Regnard and Dufresny, performed at 
the Italian Theatre in 1692. M. Bon- 
nassies says that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the costumes became even more 
costly than they had been in the seven- 
teenth, and that “several documents 
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show us that the theatrical wardrobes 
of Le Kain and Mdlle. Clairon were 
valued at 80,000 and 120,000 livres.” 
The actors thought more of the sumpt- 
uousness of their dress than of its his- 
torical exactness to the parts it was 
intended to represent. The “habit & 
la romaine” spoken of by Chappuzeau, 
a term always employed for a cei- 
tain kind of dress, was worn equally 
in any tragedy meant to represent 
an ancient subject. An actor might 
wear it one night as Auguste in 
Corneille’s Cinna, and the next as 
Achille in Racine’s Jphigénie. Both 
Augustus and Achilles used to appear 
in the long wigs of the day, the hair 
curled in long ringlets, and Augustus 
was crowned with a wreath of laurels. 
In the comedies the same principle was 
carried out ; but there the expense as 
regards the inferior characters was not 
so great. The valets, the soubrettes, 
and the old men, merely dressed them- 
selves in the simple clothes then usually 
worn; but the more important per- 
sonages, the lovers and the courtiers, 
were bound to appear dressed according 
to the elegant fashions of the time. 
For instance, in the Médecin malgré lui, 
all except Léandre the lover, might 
have been very plainly dressed ; whilst 
in the Misanthrope an expensive costume 
would have been absolutely necessary 
for all the actors. 

During theseventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the tragic actors seem to have 
cultivated a peculiar declamatory manner 
of speaking. The voice instead of being 
used naturally, was made to drawl out 
a certain sing-song noise which would 
rhythmically lend itself to the metre 
in which the verses were written. Mo- 
litre ridicules this in the Jmpromptu 
de Versailles, and in the Précieuses 
Ridicules. In the tenth scene of the 
latter comedy, Cathos asks Mascarille 
to which troupe of actors he intends 
to give his comedy, and he answers, 
“Belle demande! Aux grands comé- 
diens ;! il n’y a queux qui soient 

1 That is to the Hétel de Bourgogne. The 
actors there piqued themselves upon being the 
best troupe in Paris—as for tragedy they un- 
doubtedly were. They sometimes called them- 
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capables de faire valoir les choses ; les 
autres sont des ignorants qui récitent 
comme l'on parle; ils ne savent pas 
faire ronfler les vers, et s’arréter au bel 
endroit. Et le moyen de connaitre ou 
est le beau vers si le comédienne s’yarréte, 
et ne vous dit par 1a qu’il faut faire le 
brouhaha? ” Three actors of the Hétel 
de Bourgogne died from the effects of this 
exaggerated bombastic declamation. It 
is interesting to see how fully Moliére 
in his satire bears out the advice of 
Hamlet to the players, and to observe 
that the same affectation existed in the 
two countries nearly at the same time, 
and was corrected in each by the greatest 
master of the drama. Molitre him- 
self had made attempts to become a 
tragic actor, but always failed. His 
mind was hardly capable of receiving 
an ideal. His notions were never trans- 
cendental. He believed that comedy, 
in which the thoughts and actions of 
men towards each other must be repre- 
sented with realistic truth, was more 
difficult to write than tragedy, in which 
men may with ease be made grandly 
virtuous, or grandly vicious. That 
which lay round about him he saw 
clearly and plainly, judging men rather 
by their actions than by their ideas. His 
instinctive judgment told him that an 
actor was no more justified in howling 
verses on the stage, than a guest in roar- 
ing to his friend across a dinner table. 

This littlesketch must now be brought 
to a close. I have only attempted to 
mention a few of the general customs 
of the stage in Paris after Moliére and 
his troupe had established themselves. 
Much has, of course, been unavoidably 
omitted on account of space. Any who 
wish to know more of the French stage 
at the time when Corneille, Moliére, 
and Racine were writing for it, may 
refer with confidence to the works I 
have quoted ; and those who are curious 
in the matter will not, I think, find that 
they have lost their time. 


Henry M. Trouuopr. 


selves Les Grands Comédiens, or La seule 
Troupe royale, in contradistinction to Mo- 
litre’s troupe, which was La Troupe du Roi. 
12 
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AN HISTORICAL BYEWAY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


So much has been written and said 
about the great struggle between 
Charles I. and his Parliament, that 
the general public can hardly be ex- 
pected to take much interest in any- 
thing further in connection with so 
well-worn a topic. To such, however, 
of our readers as have not quite lost 
their relish for matters connected with 
that epoch we beg to offer the following 
very curious narrative, never before 
published, of certain events imme- 
diately preceding the King’s final sur- 
render, and subsequent incarceration 
in Carisbrook Castle. The writer of 
this notice discovered it in the month 
of January, 1875, in an old duodecimo 
MS. memorandum-book, belonging to 
his ancestor Sir William Dugdale, the 
antiquary, who attended King Charles I. 
as herald during a considerable portion 
of the civil wars. It is in the hand- 
writing of his son, Sir John Dugdale; 
but the spelling has been modernized. 

It is entitled A True Transcript of 
the Narration which Major Huntington 
made to Sir William Dugdale in the 
month of June, 1679, of some particu- 
lars relating to King Charles the First 
of blessed memory, and afterwards cor- 
rected and amended by the Major ; and 
is as follows :— 


At such time as the King was brought 
by one Joyce (a cornet of horse in the 
Parliament’s army) from Holdenby, no- 
tice thereof was first given to Fairfax, 
the general, by a soldier who rode to 
him in great haste, he being then walk- 
ing with Major Huntington near a 
river-side at Kinlton, not far from 
Newmarket, in Cambridgeshire, that 
being the head-quarters of that army 
which then lay thereabouts. 

General Fairfax being much sur- 
prised with the news, by reason he 
knew of no order given for it, seemed 


apprehensive, and so expressed that 
this action might engage them again in 
blood, whereupon he speedily walked 
up to the Town, where he found Crom- 
well with Watson, a Scout-master, 
alighting from horseback, being newly 
returned from the Parliament, whence 
he came in the night with much speed, 
having the day before assured the House 
that in obedience to their votes for dis- 
banding part of the army, and sending 
part into Ireland, he had so qualified 
their jealousies (which were such and 
so great at that time as that the army, 
being rendezvoused at Triploe Heath, 
would march up to Westminster) that 
some of them said he deserved a statue 
in gold. 

Upon this arrival of Cromwell the 
general and he agreed that Major Hunt- 
ington should haste away to the King, 
to prevent his coming to Newmarket, 
which was so near at hand, in regard 
to the army quartered thereabouts, who 
forthwith took horse accordingly, and, 
meeting the King about two miles from 
Childerley, accompanied by such of the 
Lords and Commons as the Parliament 
had appointed to attend him at Holden- 
by, acquainted them with his errand ; 
but they declined to meddle therein, 
because his Majesty was taken from 
under their charge, whereupon the 
King, taking notice of Major Hunting- 
ton’s discourse with them, demanded 
his business. He told his Majesty 
what he had come for, and did soon re- 
ceive a satisfactory answer ; for, though 
he found the King much bent to go 
to Newmarket (in regard it was one of 
his own houses), yet representing to 
him his fears of some disturbance in 
the army, and danger to his person, as 
also that his house there was at present 
unfurnished with provisions necessary 
for his reception, prevailed with him to 
go to the Lady Cutt’s house at Child- 
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erley, where he found good entertain- 
ment. 

Being thus got to Childerley, Fairfax 
and Cromwell came to him the next 
day, or the day after, of whom his 
Majesty inquiring whether it was by 
their or either of their authorities that 
he was thus fetched from Holdenby, 
and they both disavowing it, he re- 
plied, “ Unless you hang up Joyce, I 
will not believe what you say.” On 
this, both Fairfax and Cromwell, being 
then at Childerley, made large protest- 
ations of their fidelity towards him, 
and that he should have liberty to go 
to Newmarket, which was soon done. 

There jt was that Cromwell first gave 
his Majesty hopes of his restoration, 
and that he would be cordially instru- 
mental therein, and as an earnest there- 
of presently gave way, that divers of 
his own trusty Servants and Chaplains 
should have leave to come to him, and 
to serve him in their respective places, 
ail which had been denied him, not 
only by the Scots, after he had fled to 
them from Oxford, but also by the 
Parliament (who had brought him from 
those their dear brethren) during the 
whole time he was under their power 
by a strong guard at Holdenby, com- 
manded by Colonel Greaves; and ac- 
cordingly Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Hammond, 
and Dr. Holdsworth, his Chaplains, 
with divers of his Servants, were per- 
mitted to come to Newmarket, and 
attend him in their respective places. 

After which, ere long, they brought 
him to Hampton Court, men hoping 
that Cromwell, who had the greatest 
influence with the Army, out of an in- 
tention of firmly establishing himself 
in his Majesty’s favour, and obtaining 
the wealth and honour he desired, 
would fully restore him and the whole 
kingdom to their just rights. For 
Commissary-General Ireton, who had 
married Cromwell’s daughter, and had 
the most power with him of any man 
(as was very well known), being 
totally averse to that presbyterian 
Government, which the then predo- 
minant party in Parliament had re- 
solved to set up, both expressing (but 
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in private) so great an indignation 
against it, and such an entire affection 
to the King, out of a hearty sense of 
his patient sufferings and unparalleled 
condescensions, said at Colbrooke that 
rather than his Majesty should con- 
tinue thus enslaved by that vile party, 
if but five would join with him, he 
would adventure his life in order to 
his redemption; Cromwell! himself 
having, for the same reasons, after- 
wards at Putney solemnly said that 
if ten men would stick to him, he 
would hazard his life and fortune for 
him upon the same score, or words to 
that effect. 

Being thus at Hampton Court, where 
the like unreasonable and enslaving 
propositions were brought to him by 
the Parliament, as he had received 
thence when he was at Newcastle and 
Holdenby, having no small hopes of 
his restoration through the interest of 
Cromwell, who had the greatest influ- 
ence in the army, and being well aware 
that the then predominant party in the 
Parliament did still agree to establish 
themselves in perpetual dominion, as 
also that in order thereto they did re- 
solve so to garble the army according 
to their own interest, whereby the pre- 
sent strength thereof was like to be 
broken in pieces, and a new model set 
up, consisting of those who should 
hold firm to the covenant; his Majesty 
plainly foreseeing how destructive this 
must needs be, not only to himself and 
Royal family, but also to monarchy and 
government, thought fit, in his answer 
to those their proposals to take care 
of the Army’s interest, which he then 
looked upon as friendly to himself and 
the Public. But before he could abso- 


1 The King’s favourable intentions towards 
the army at that time are proved by the follow- 
ing passage from the chapter in the Icon 
Basiliké. *‘ Upon the Armie’s Surprisal of the 
King at Holmeby, &c.”—supposed to have 
been written by King Charles at the time 
of his seizure by Cornet Joyce—‘‘ For the 
Armie . ... I think it necessarie, in order 
to the Publick Peace, that they should bee 
satisfied, as far as is just; no man being 
more prone to consider them than My self: 
though they have fought against Mee, yet I 
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lutely resolve what answer to make, he 
called Major Huntington privately to 
him, and told him he must resolve him 
a short question he should then ask, 
which in short was, Whether he could 
assure him that Cromwell was in the 
same in his heart to him as he had by 
his tongue so freely and frequently 
expressed himself to be. 

At which question the Major, being 
not a little staggered, and fearing the 
danger of au uncertain and unsafe 
answer, entreated respite till the next 
day at noon, which being given him, 
he went privily by night to Crom- 
well, whom he found early in the morn- 
ing in bed at Putney, and, having 
raised him up in his night-gown, 
acquainted him with the occasion of 
that his coming at such a time, where- 
unto Cromwell in brief answered that 
he did, really and uprightly, mean and 
intend from his heart to perform the 
same to his utmost, which he had 
formerly so often professed to the King 
that he would do, which was the full 
restoring him in his just and lawful 
rights, imprecating that neither him- 
self nor his wife or children might ever 
prosper if he did not restore him, as 
before he had professed, if the Army re- 
mained an Army, and if not, they were 
bound to fall with him, and that he 
would stand to them if there were but 
ten men left to stick to him, with most 
bitter and distasteful reflections on that 
rigid party in Parliament, who by their 
presbyterian principles and practices, 
did merely design to enslave him. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the 
Major was so cautious that he condi- 
tioned with Cromwell that if anything 
should thenceforth happen which might 
hinder the accomplishment of this his 
fair intention, that the King might have 
timely notice thereof to the end he 
might endeavour to avoid the danger, 
which being assented to, he returned 
cannot but so far esteem that valor and gal- 
lantrie they have sometime shewed, as to wish 
I may never want such men to maintain My 
self, My Laws, and My Kingdoms, in such 
a Peace, as wherein they may enjoy their 
share and proportion as much as anie men.” 
Icon Basilikée, chap. xxvi. pp. 228, 229. 


to his Majesty, and, with a cheerful 
countenance (not suspecting the con- 
trary of what he had been with such 
sceming confidence assured) imparted 
to him the substance of what had 
passed betwixt them. 

Whereupon the King framed his 
answer to the proposals from the Par- 
liament (so brought to him as aforesaid), 
sent them by the said Major Hunting- 
ton to Cromwell and Ireton to be 
perused, with liberty to add or alter 
what they should think fit, which 
being done by them, and returned to 
him, he wrote it anew, and sent it to 
Westminster. 

But see the horrid perfidiousness of 
these grand impostors (Cromwell and 
Ireton)! No sooner was this candid 
and gracious answer of the King’s im- 
parted to the House of Commons, but 
that both of them appeared with the 
highest in their invections against it. 
The news whereof being forthwith 
brought to the King, he called for 
Major Huntington, and acquainting 
him therewith, sent him to Cromwell 
to inquire a reason hereof; whose 
answer was, that what he had then 
said in the House of Commons was to 
sound the depth of those virulent 
humours wherewith the Presbyterians 
(whom he knew to be no friends to 
the King) were engrossed withal. 

But after this time Cromwell never 
came to his Majesty. 

Major Huntington, therefore, observ- 
ing that Cromwell thus declined the 
King, made it his chief business to 
observe the counsels of the Army at 
Putney, and finding at length how 
dangerous they grew in reference to 
his Majesty, gave him private adver- 
tisement thereof, to the end he might 
consider which way best to preserve 
himself ; whereupon, resolving to get 
privily from Hampton Court to the 
City of London, Major Huntington 
undertook to find him out a secure 
lodging there, and accordingly, leaving 
him, did prepare such a one, his Ma- 
jesty determining that so soon as he 
should get safe thither, to let the 
Major have knowledge thereof. 
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But now at length being fully sen- 
sible of what he had long feared, which 
was that, notwithstanding his clear and 
candid dealing with them in all respects, 
and if he did so far rely upon them 
that he had strictly prohibited all those 
of his faithful subjects, who had been 
in arms with him, that they should not 
join with the Scots, who were then 
raising an army in that Realm in order 
to his Restoration, as they pretended 
(though nothing less would have been 
the effects thereof, considering it was 
founded upon the Covenant), he was to 
expect destruction and ruin to himself 
and his posterity, and slavery to all his 
good subjects, he caused a boat to be 
laid by the river side, and upon the 11th 
of November, about the beginning of 
the night, went down from the privy 
lodgings through a door where no 
Guard stood into the Park, and so 
crossed the river to Ditton, where Sir 
John Berkley (afterwards Lord Berkley) 
John Ashburnham, and Colonel Wil- 
liam Legge (sometime Grooms of his 
Bed-chamber) were placed with horses. 
But so it happened, that when the King 
was got on shore, and had staid some 
time for them, Mr. Ashburnham dis- 
suaded him from going to London, and 
led him into Hampshire; when his 
Majesty demanding of him, to what 
place he intended to bring him, he an- 
swered, into the Isle of Wight, whereof 
Colonel Hammond was Governor, in 
whom Mr. Ashburnham seemed to have 
no little confidence. 

To which his Majesty replied, that 
he would not adventure himself thither 
unless he might have sufficient assurance 
under the Governor’s hand for his se- 
curity from any danger ; and therefore 
sent Mr. Ashburnham and Sir John 
Berkley into the Isle, to treat with 
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Colonel Hammond for that purpose, 
staying himself with Colonel Legge at 
Titchfield House (belonging to the Earl 
of Southampton), till they returned, but 
strictly charging them they should not 
let Hammond know where he was, un- 
less he would freely give them full 
assurance under his hand for his free- 
dom, and to return when he pleased, 

But, instead of observing these his 
Majesty’s directions, they came back 
and brought Hammcnd with them, and 
being come to Titchfield, went to the 
King (then in his bed-chamber), leaving 
Hammond below. On their telling him 
what they had done, the King, being 
not a little amazed, asked them if they 
had a promise under Hammond’s hand 
for his security, and they replying “ no,” 
but that he would approve himself a 
man of honour, he plainly told them 
that they had betrayed him, or words 
to that purpose, concluding that then 
he was no other than his prisoner, 
which sharp resentment of his condition 
touched them so near, that they offered 
to kill Hammond and take some other 
course for his Majesty’s safety. But to 
this their vain proposal, the King did 
utterly refuse to consent, rather choos- 
ing to yield up himself a sacrifice to 
those bloodihirsty men, who had re- 
solved his destruction and subversion of 
the Government, than to be guilty of 
assenting to the taking away the life of 
that one vile rebel in cold blood—and 
putting himself thereupon into the 
hands of that unworthy person (Ham- 
mond), was by him kept in no better 
condition than a prisoner, till he was 
by his consent, taken away by the 
direction of Cromwell, and the rest ot 
those bloody regicides who brought him 
to the block. 

Wixiiam Stratrorp Dvucpate. 
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THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘Mirpmay made his way back to Oxford 
without any delay. He knew that the 
Master of the college, who was a man 
with a family, had not yet set out on 
the inevitable autumn tour. But I must 
add that, though no man could have been 
more anxious to obtain preferment in his 
own person than he was to transfer his 
preferment to another, yet various doubts 
of the practicability of what he was going 
to attempt interfered, as he got further 
and further from Brentburn, with the 
enthusiasm which had sprung up so 
warmly in Cicely’s presence. It would 
be very difficult, he felt, to convey to the 
Master the same clear perception of the 
rights of the case as had got into his 
own head by what he had seen and 
heard at the Rectory ; and if all he made 
by his hesitation was to throw the 
living into the hands of Ruffhead! 
For Brentburn was no longer an indif- 
ferent place —the same as any other in 
the estimation of the young don ; quite 
the reverse ; it was very interesting to 
bim now. Notwithstanding the bran- 
new church, he felt that no other parish 
under the sun was half so attractive. 
The churchyard, with those two narrow 
threads of paths; the windows, with 
the lights in them, which glimmered 
within sight of the grave; the old- 
fashioned, sunny garden; the red cot- 
tages, with not one wall which was not 
awry, and projecting at every conceiv- 
able angle ; the common, with its flush 
of heather — all these had come out 
of the unknown, and made themselves 
plain and apparent to him. He felt 
Brentburn to be in a manner his own; 
a thing which he would be willing to 
give to Mr. St. John, or rather to lend 
him for his lifetime; but he did not 
feel the least inclination to let it fall 
into the hands of any other man. 
Neither did he feel inclined to do as 


Mr. Chester, the late rector, had done— 
to expatriate himself, and leave the work 
of his parish to the curate in charge. 
Besides, he could not do this, for he 
was in perfect health; and he could 
neither tell the necessary lie himself, 
nor, he thought, get any doctor to tell 
it forhim. As he got nearer and nearer 
to the moment which must decide all 
these uncertainties, he got more and 
more confused and troubled in his mind. 
The Master was the college, as it hap- 
pened at that moment; he was by far 
the most influential and the most power- 
ful person in it ; and what he said was 
the thing that would be done. Mild- 
may accordingly took his way with very 
mingled feelings, across the quadrangle to 
the beautiful and picturesque o!d house 
in which this potentate dwelt. Had 
he any right to attempt to make such a 
bargain as was in his mind? It was 
enough that the living had been offered 
to him. What had he to say but yes or 
no? 

The Master’s house was in a state 
of confusion when Mildmay entered it. 
The old hall was full of trunks, the oaken 
staircase encumbered with servants and 
young people running up and down in 
all the bustle of amove. Eight children 
of all ages, and half as many servants, 
was the Master—brave man !—about to 
carry off to Switzerland. The packing 
was terrible, and not less terrible the 
feelings of the heads of the expedition, 
who were at that moment concluding 
their last calculation of expenses, and 
making up little bundles of circular 
notes. ‘Here is Mr. Mildmay,” said 
the Master’s wife, “and, thank Heaven ! 
this reckoning up is over;” and she 
escaped with a relieved countenance, 
giving the new comer a smile of grati- 
tude. The head of the college was 
slightly flustrated, if such a vulgar word 
can be used of such a sublime person. 
I hope no one will suspect me of 
























































Romanizing tendencies, but perhaps a 
pale ecclesiastic, worn with thought, and 
untroubled by children, would have been 
more like the typical head of a college 
than this comely yet careworn papa. 
The idea, however, flashed through 
Mildmay’s mind, who had the greatest 
reverence for the Master, that these 
very cares, this evident partaking 
of human nature’s most ordinary bur- 
dens, would make the great don feel for 
the poor curate. Does not a touch of 
nature make the whole world kin ? 

“Well, Mildmay,” said the Master, 
“come to say good-bye? You are just 
in time. We are off to-night by the 
Antwerp boat, which we have decided 
is the best way with our enormous 
party.” Here the good man sighed. 
“Where are you going? You young 
fellows don’t know you're born, as people 
say—coming and going, whenever the 
fancy seizes you, as light asa bird. Ah! 
wait till you have eight children, my 
dear fellow, to drag about the world.” 

“ That could not be for some time, at 
least,” said Mildmay, with a laugh ; “but 
I am not so disinterested in my visit as 
to have come merely to say good-bye. 
I wanted to speak to you about Brent- 
burn.” 

“ Ah—oh,” said the Master; “to be 
sure, your living. You have been to 
see it? Well! and how do you think 
it will feel to be an orderly rector, set- 
ting a good example, instead of enjoying 
yourself, and collecting crockery here?” 

That was a cruel speech, and Mildmay 
grew red at the unworthy title crockery ; 
but the Master’s savage sentiments on 
this subject were known. What is a 
man with eight children to be expected 
to know about rare china ? 

“TI believe there are much better 
collections than mine in some country 
rectories,” he said; “but, never mind ; 
I want to speak to you of something 
more interesting than crockery. I do 
not think I can take Brentburn.” 

The Master framed his lips into that 
shape which in a profane and secular 
person would have produced a whistle 
of surprise. “So!” he said, “you 
don’t like it? But I thought you 
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were set upon it. All the better for 
poor Ruffhead, who will now be able 
to marry after all.” 

“That is just what I wanted to speak 
to you about,” said Mildmay, embar- 
rassed. ‘I don’t want it to fall to 
Ruffhead. Listen, before you say any- 
thing! I don’t want to play the part 
of the dogin the manger. Ruffhead is 
young, and soam 1; but, my dear Mas- 
ter, listen to me. The curate in charge, 
Mr. St. John, is not young; he has 
been twenty years at Brentburn, a 
laborious excellent clergyman. Think 
how it would look in any other profes- 
sion, if either Ruffhead or I should thus 
step over his head.” 

“The curate in charge!” said the 
Master, bewildered. “What are you 
talking about? What has he to do 
with it? I know nothing about your 
curate in charge.” 

“ Of course you don’t ; and therefore 
there seemed to be some hope in coming 
to tell you. He is a member of our 
own college ; that of itself is something. 
He used to know you, he says, long 
ago, when he was an undergraduate. He 
has been Chester’s curate at Brentburn, 
occupying the place of the incumbent, 
and doing everything for twenty years ; 
and now that Chester is dead, there is 
nothing for him but to be turned out at 
a moment’s notice, and to seek his bread, 
at over sixty, somewhere else—and he 
has children too.” 

This last sentence was added ata ven- 
ture to touch the Master’s sympathies ; 
but I don’t think that dignitary per- 
ceived the application ; for what is there 
in common between the master of a 
college and a poor curate? He shook 
his head with, however, that sympa- 
thetic gravity and deference towards 
misfortune which no man who respects 
himself ever refuses to show. 

“St. John, St. John?” he said. 
“Yes, I think I recollect the name: 
very tall—stvops—a peaceable sort of 
being? Yes. So he’s Chester’s curate ? 
Who would have thought it? I sup- 
pose he started in life as well as 
Chester did, or any of us. What has 
possessed him to stay so long there?” 
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“ Well—he is, as you say, a peaceable 
mild man; not one to push him- 
self——” 

“ Push himself!” cried the Master ; 
“not much of that I should think. 
But even if you don’t push yourself, 
you needn’t stay for twenty years a 
curate. What does he mean by it? I 
am afraid there must be something 
wrong.” 

“And I am quite sure there is no- 
thing wrong,” cried Mildmay, warmly, 
“ unless devotion to thankless work, and 
forgetfulness of self is wrong; for that 
is all his worst enemy can lay to his 
charge.” 

“You are very warm about it,” said 
the Master, with some surprise ; “ which 
does you credit, Mildmay. But, my 
dear fellow, what do you expect me— 
what do you expect the college to 
do? We can’t provide for our poor 
members who let themselves drop out 
of sight and knowledge. Perhaps if 
you don’t take the living, and Ruff- 
head does, you might speak to him to 
keep your friend on as curate. But I 
have nothing to do with that kind of 
arrangement. And I’m sure you will 
excuse me when I tell you we start 
to-night,” 

“ Master,” said Mildmay, solemnly, 
“when you hear of a young colonel of 
thirty promoted over the head of an 
old captain of twice his age, what do 
you say?” 

“Say, sir!” cried the Master, whose 
sentiments on this, as on most other 
subjects, were well known ; “say ! why 
I say it’s a disgrace to the country. I 
say it’s the abominable system of pur- 
chase which keeps our best soldiers 
languishing. Pray, what do you mean 
by that smile? You know I have no 
patience to discuss such a question ; 
and I cannot see what it has to do 
with what we were talking of,’ he 
added, abruptly, breaking off with a 
look of defiance, for he suddenly saw 
the mistake he had made in Mildmay’s 
face. 

“Hasn’t it?” said the other. “If 
you will think a moment—Rufthead 
and I are both as innocent of parochial 


knowledge as—as little Ned there.” 
(Ned at this moment had come to the 
window which opened upon the garden, 
and, knocking with impatient knuckles, 
had summoned his father out.) ‘ Mr. 
St. John has some thirty years’ experi- 
ence, and is thoroughly known and loved 
by the people. What can anybody 
think—what can any one say—if one of 
us miserable subalterns is put over that 
veteran’s head? Where but in the 
Church could such a thing be done— 
without at least such a clamour as 
would set half England by the ears ?” 

“Softly, softly,” cried the Master. 
“(Get away, you little imp. I'll come 
presently.) You mustn’t abuse the 
Church, Mildmay. Our arrangements 
may be imperfect, as indeed all arrange- 
ments are which are left in human hands. 
But, depend upon it, the system is the 
best that could be devised ; and there is 
no real analogy between the two pro- 
fessions. A soldier is helpless who can 
only buy his promotion, and has no 
money to buy it with. But a clergy- 
man has a hundred ways of making his 
qualifications known, and as a matter of 
fact I think preferment is very justly 
distributed. I have known dozens of 
men, with no money and very little 
influence, whose talents and virtues 
alone—but you must know that as 
wellas Ido. In this case there must 
be something behind—something wrong 
—extreme indolence, or incapacity, or 
something—” 

“There is nothing but extreme mo- 
desty, and a timid retiring disposition.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried the Master ; 
“these are the pretty names for it. 
Indolence which does nothing for it- 
self, and hangs a dead weight upon 
friends. Now, tell me seriously and 
soberly, why do you come to me with 
this story? What, in such a case, do 
you suppose I can do?” 

“Tf you were a private patron,” said 
Mildmay, “I should say boldly, [ have 
come to ask you to give this living to 
the best man—the man who has a 
right to it; not a new man going to 
try experiments like myself, but one 
who knows what he is doing, who has 
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done all that has been done there for 
twenty years. I would say you were 
bound to exercise your private judg- 
ment on behalf of the parish in prefer- 
ence to all promises or supposed rights ; 
and that you should offer the living of 
Brentburn to Mr. St. John without an 
hour’s delay.” 

“That is all very well,” said the 
Master, scratching his head, as if he had 
been a rustic clodhopper, instead of a 
learned and accomplished scholar, “ and 
very well put, and perhapstrue. I say, 
perhaps true, for of course this is only 
one side of the question. But I am 
not a private patron. I am only a sort 
of trustee of the patronage, exercising 
it in conjunction with various other 
people. Come, Mildmay, you know as 
well as I do, poor old St. John, though 
his may be a hard case, has no claim 
whatever upon the college ; and if you 
don’t accept it, there’s Ruffhead and two 
or three others who havea right to their 
chance. You may be sure Ruffhead 
won't give up his chance of marriage 
and domestic bliss for any poor curate. 
Of course the case, as you state it, is 
hard. What does the parish say?” 

“The parish! I was not there long 
enough to find out the opinion of the 
parish.” 

“Ah, you hesitate. Look here, 
Mildmay ; if I were a betting man, I’d 
give you odds, or whatever you call it, 
that the parish would prefer you.” 

“It is impossible ; or, if they did, it 
would only be a double wrong.” But 
Mildmay’s voice was not so confident 
as when he had been pleading Mr. St. 
John’s cause, and his eyes fell before the 
Master’s penetrating eyes. 

“A wrong if you like, but its 
human nature,” said the Master, with 
some triumph. “TI will speak to the 
Dean about it, if I see him this after- 
noon, and I'll speak to Singleton. If 
they think anything of your arguments, [ 
shan’t oppose. But I warn you I don’t 
think it the least likely. His age, if 
there were nothing else, is against him, 
rather than in his favour. We don’t 
want parishes hampered with an old 
man past work.” 
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“He is just as old being curate as 
if he were rector.” 

“Yes, yes. But to give him the 
living now, at his age, would be to 
weight the parish with him till he was 
a hundred, and destroy the chance for 
young men like yourself. You don’t 
mind, but I can tell you Ruffhead does. 
No, no. Singleton will never hear of it ; 
and what can I do? I am going away.” 

‘* Singleton will do whatever you tell 
him,” said Mildmay ; “and you could 
write even though you are going away.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said the Master, with 
a half laugh, “that is all a popular de- 
lusion. Singleton is the most inde- 
pendent-minded man I know—and the 
others are as obstinate as pigs. Talk 
of turning them as one likes! Poor old 
St. John, though! we might hear of 
another place to suit him, perhaps. He 
has something of his own, I suppose— 
some private income? How many 
children has he ? of course, being only 
a curate, he must have heaps of 
children, (Coming, you rascal ! coming, 
Ned.)” 

“He has two daughters grown up,” 
said Mildmay, “and two small children ; 
and so far as I can judge is What 
is there to laugh at?” he added, witha 
look of the greatest surprise. 

“ So, so ; he has daughters ?” said the 
Master, with a burst of genial laughter. 
“That is it? Don’t blush, my dear 
fellow ; as good men as you have been 
in the same predicament. Go and 
marry her, which will be much more 
sensible ; and I hope Miss St. John is 
everything that is pretty and charming 
for your sake.” 

Perhaps Mildmay blushed, but he 
was not aware of it. He felt himself 
grow pale in a white heat of passion. 
“This is a very poor joke,” he said. 
** Excuse me, Master, if [ must say so. 
I speak to you of an injury to the 
Church, and a serious wrong to one of 
her priests, and you answer me with a 
jest most inappropriate to the occasion. 
I saw Miss—I mean Mr. St. John and 
his family for the first time two days 
ago. Personal feeling of any kind has 
not been my inducement to make this 
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appeal to your sense of justice. But 
I have made a mistake, it seems. Good 
morning ; I will not detain you more.” 

“Why, Mildmay! a man may have 
his joke. Don’t take it in this tragical 
way. And don’t be so withering in 
your irony about my sense of justice,” 
said the Master, with a laugh, half 
apologetic, half angry. But he did not 
ask the young man to sit down again. 
“Justice goes both ways,” he added ; 
“and I have justice to the college, and 
justice to its more distinguished mem- 
bers, and even to the parish, for whose 
good we are called upon to act—to con- 
sider; as well as justice to Mr. St. 
John, which really is not our affair. 
But, my dear fellow, all this is very 
admirable in you—and don’t think I 
fail to see that, though you say I made 
a poor joke. Yes, I am in a hurry, 
there is no denying it; but I'll see 
Singleton, and leave the matter in his 
hands. Meet you in the Oberland, eh? 
My wife talks of St. Moritz, but we 
never can drag the children all that way. 
Good-bye.” 

Mildmay marched out of the old house 
with all his pulses tingling. It seemed 
to him that poor Cicely, in the midst 
of all the anxieties that lurked in her 
young eyes, had been insulted. Was it 
that sort of folly he was thinking of, or 
she, poor git], who had said nothing to 
him but reproaches? But yet, I will 
allow, that absolutely innocent as he 
felt of any such levity, the accusation 
excited him more, perhaps, than was 
needful, He could not forget or forgive 
it, as one forgives a sorry jest at one’s own 
expense, the reason being, he said to 
himself, that it was an insult to her, 
and that this insult had come upon a 
young innocent creature through him, 
which was doubly hard. He was still 
tingling with this blow, when he met 
his second in succession, so to speak, 
Mr. Ruffhead, who was serving a curacy 
near Oxford, and who had a slight un- 
spoken, unacknowledged grudge at his 
brother Fellow who had Leen preferred 
before himself. Mildmay, in his ex- 
citement, laid hold upon this probable 
heir of his, in case he should give up 


Brentburn, and poured the whole story 
into his ears, asking with some heat 
and passion for his advice. “I don’t 
see how I can take the living over Mr. 
St. John’s head; it seems to me the 
most terrible injustice,” he cried. 

Mr. Ruffhead shook his head. 

“You must not ask my advice,” 
said that sensible person. “If you 
don’t take it, and it’s offered to me, I 
shall of course. I don’t know Mr. St. 
John, and if one neglected one’s own 
interests for every hard case one heard 
of, where would one be? I can’t afford 
to play with my chances. I daresay you 
think I am very hard-hearted ; but that 
is what I should do.” 

This plain declaration of sentiment 
subdued Mildmay, and brought him 
back to matters of fact. ‘I suppose 
you are right ; but I have not made up 
my mind to decline the living,” he said 
coldly, and did not ask Ruffhead to din- 
ner as he had at first intended. No man, 
they say, likes his heir, and this kind of 
inheritance was doubly disagreeable to 
think of. Certainly, if the only alterna- 
tive was Ruffhead and his honeymooning 
(which somehow it disgusted Mildmay to 
think of, as of something almost insulting 
to himself), it would be better, much bet- 
ter, that he himself should take Brent- 
burn. He would not give it up only to 
see it passed on to this commonplace 
fellow, to enable him, forsooth, to marry 
some still more commonplace woman. 
Good heavens! was that the way to 
traffic with a cure of souls? He went 
back to his beautiful rooms in a most 
disturbed state of mind, and drew up 
impatiently the blinds which were not 
intended to be drawn up. The hot August 
light came in scorching and broad over 
all his delights, and made him loathe 
them ; he tripped upon, and kicked away 
to the end of the room, a rug for which 
you or I, dear reader, would have given 
one of our ears ; and jerked his Italian 
tapestry to one side, and | think, if good 
sense had not restrained him, would 
have liked to take up his very best bit 
of china and smash it into a hundred 
pieces. But after a while he smiled at 


himself, and reduced the blaze of day- 
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light to a proper artistic tone, and tried 
to eat someluncheon. Yesterday at the 
same hour he had shared the Curate’s 
dinner, with Cicely at the head of the 
table, looking at him with sweet eyes, in 
which there was still the dewy look of 
past tears. She had the house and 
all its cares upon her delicate shoulders, 
that girl ; and her innocent name had 
been made the subject of a jest—through 
him ! 


CHAPTER XV, 


I po not suppose that Cicely St. John 
had really any hope in her new ac- 
quaintance, or believed, when she looked 
at the matter reasonably, that his self- 
renunciation, if he had the strength of 
mind to carry it out, would really secure 
for her father the living of Brentburn. 
But yet a certain amount of faith is 
natural at her years, and she was vaguely 
strengthened and exhilarated by that 
suppressed expectation of something 
pleasant that might possibly happen, 
which is so great an element in human 
happiness ; and, with this comfort in her 
soul, went about her work, preparing 
for the worst, which, to be sure, not- 
withstanding her hope, was, she felt, in- 
evitable. Mab, when the stranger's 
enthusiastic adoption of her sister’s sug- 
gestion was told to her, accepted it for 
her part with delight, as a thing settled. 
A true artist has always more or less a 
practical mind. However strong his 
imagination may be, he does not confine 
himself to fancies, or even words, but 
makes something tangible and visible 
out of it, and this faculty more or less 
shapes the fashion of his thinking. 
Mab, who possessed in addition that 
delightful mixture of matter-of-fact- 
ness which is peculiar to womankind, 
seized upon the hope and made it into 
reality. She went to her work as gaily 
as if all the clouds had been in reality 
dispersed from her path. This time it 
was little Annie, the nursemaid—Cicely 
having interfered to protect the babies 
from perpetual posing—who supplied 
her with the necessary “life.” Annie did 
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not much like it. She would have been 
satisfied, indeed, and even proud, had 
“her picture” been taken in her best 
frock, with all her Sunday ribbons; but 
to be thrust into a torn old dingy gar- 
ment, with bare feet, filled the little 
handmaiden with disgust and rage great 
enough for a full-grown woman. “ Folks 
will think as I hain’t got no decent 
clothes,” she said; and Mab’s injudi- 
cious consolation, to the effect that 
“folks would never see the picture,” 
did not at all mend the matter. Cicely, 
however, drew up her slight person, and 
“looked Miss St. John,” according to 
Mab’s description; and Annie was 
cowed. There were at least twenty 
different representationsin Mab’s sketch- 
books of moments in which Cicely had 
looked Miss St. John ; and it was Mab’s 
conviction in life as well as in art that 
no opponent could stand before such a 
demonstration. Barefooted, in her 
ragged frock, Annie did not look an 
amiable young person, which, I am 
ashamed to say, delighted the artist. 
“She will do for the naughty little girl 
in the fairy tale, the one with toads and 
frogs dropping from her lips,” cried 
Mab, in high glee. “And if it comes 
well I shall send it to Mr. Mildmay, to 
show we feel how kind he is.” 

“Wait till he has been kind,” said 
Cicely, shaking her head. “I always 
liked the naughty little girl best, not that 
complacent smiling creature who knew 
she had been good, and whom every- 
body praised. Oh, what a pity that 
the world is not like a fairy tale! where 
the good are always rewarded, and even 
the naughty, when they are sorry. If 
we were to help any number of old 
women, what would it matter now?” 

“But I suppose,” said Mab, some- 
what wistfully, for she distrusted her 
sister’s words, which she did not under- 
stand, and was afraid people might think 
Cicely Broad Church, “I suppose what- 
ever may happen in the meantime, it all 
comes right in the end?” 

“Papa is not so very far from the 
end, and it has not come right for 
him.” 

“O Cicely, how can you talk so! 
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Papa is not so old. He will live years 
and years yet!” cried Mab, her eyes 
filling. 

“Thope so. Oh, I hopeso! I did 
not think of merely living. But he can- 
not get anything very great now, can 
he, to make up for so long waiting ? So 
long—longer,” said Cicely, with a little 
awe, thinking of that enormous lapse of 
time, “than we have been alive!” 

“Tf he gets the living, he will not 
want anything more,” said Mab, blithely 
working away with her charcoal. “ How 
delightful it will be! More than double 
what we have now? Fancy! After all, 
you will be able to furnish as you said.” 

“But not in amber satin,” said 
Cicely, beguiled into a smile. 

“In soft, soft Venetian stuff, half 
green, half blue, half no colour at all. 
Ah! she has moved! Cicely, Cicely, 
go and talk to her, for heaven’s sake, or 
my picture will be spoilt!” 

“ Tf you please, Miss, I can’t stop here 
no longer. It’s time as I was looking after 
the children. How is Betsy to remem- 
ber in the middle of her cooking the 
right time to give ’em their cod-liver 
oil?” 

“T’ll go and look after the children,” 
said Cicely. “‘ What you have got to do, 
Annie, is to stop here.” 

Upon which Annie burst into floods 
of tears, and fell altogether out of pose. 
“ There ain’t no justice in it!” she said. 
“T’m put up here to look like a gipsy 
or a beggar ; and mother will never get 
over it, after all her slaving and toil- 
ing to get me decent clothes!” 

Thus it will be perceived that life 
studies in the domestic circle are very 
difficult to manage. After a little interval 
of mingled coaxing and scolding, some- 
thing like the lapsed attitude was re- 
covered, and Annie brought back into 
obedience. ‘If you will be good, I’ll 
draw a picture of you in your Sunday 
frock to give to your mother,” said 
Mab—a promise which had too good 
an effect upon her model, driving away 
the clouds from her countenance; and 
Cicely went away to administer the cod- 
liver oil. It was not a very delightful 
office, and I think that now and then, at 
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this crisis, it seemed to Cicely that Mab 
had the best of it, with her work, which 
was a delight to her, and which occu- 
pied both her mind and her fingers ; 
care seemed to fly the moment she got 
that charcoal in her hand. There was 
no grudge in this sense of disadvantage. 
Nature had done it, against which there 
is no appeal. I don’t think, however, 
that care would have weighed heavily on 
Mab, even if she had not been an artist. 
She would have hung upon Cicely all 
the same if her occupation had been but 
needlework, and looked for everything 
from her hands. 

But it was not until Annie was re- 
leased and could throw off the ragged 
frock in which she had been made pic- 
turesque, and return to her charge, that 
Cicely could begin the more important 
business that waited for her. She took 
this quite quietly, not thinking it neces- 
sary to be on the look-out for a grievance, 
and took her work into the nursery, 
where the two babies were playing in a 
solemn sort of way. They had their 
playthings laid out upon the floor, and 
had some mild little squabbles over 
them. “ Zat’s Harry’s!” she heard 
again and again, mingled with faint 
sounds of resistance. The children 
were very mysterious to Cicely. She 
was half afraid of them as mystic in- 
comprehensible creatures, to whom 
everybody in heaven and _ earth 
did injustice. After a while she 
put down her work and watched them 
play. They had a large box of bricks 
before them, playthings which Cicely 
herself well remembered, and the play 
seemed to consist in one little 
brother diving into the long box in 
search of one individual brick, which, 
when he produced it, the other snatched 
at, saying, “ Zat’s Harry’s.” Charley, 
who wanted both his hands to swim with 
on the edge of the box, did not have his 
thumb in his mouth this time; but he 
was silenced by the unvarying claim. 
They did not laugh, nor did they cry, as 
other children do ; but sat over the box 
of bricks, in a dumb conflict, of which it 
was impossible to tell whether it was 
strife or play. 
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“ Are they all Harry’s?” asked Cicely, 
suddenly moved to interfere. The 
sound of the voice startled the little 
creatures on the floor. They turned 
right round, and contemplated her from 
the carpet with round and wondering 
eyes. 
me Zat’s Harry’s,” said the small boy 
over again with the iteration common 
to children. Charley was not prepared 
with any reply. He put his thumb into 
his mouth in default of any more ex- 
tended explanation. Cicely repeated her 
question—I fear raising her voice, for 
patience was not Cicely’s forte ; where- 
upon Harry’s eyes, who was the boldest, 
got bigger and bigger, and redder and 
redder, with fright, and Charley began 
to whimper. ‘This irritated the sister 
much. “ You little silly things!” she 
said. “Iam not scolding you. What 
are you crying for? Come here, Harry, 
and tell me why you take all the bricks? 
They are Charley's too.” 

Children are the angels of life ; but 
they are sometimes little demons for all 
that. To see these two pale little 
creatures sitting half dead with fright, 
gazing at her sunny young countenance 
as if she were an ogre, exasperated Cicely. 
She jumped up, half laughing, half 
furious, and at that movement the babies 
set up a unanimous howl of terror. This 
fairly daunted her, courageous as she 
was. She went back to her seat again, 
having half a mind to cry too. “Iam 
not going to touch you,” said Cicely, 
piteously. “Why are you frightened 
at me? If you will come here I will 
tell youa story.” She was too young 
to have the maternal instinct so warmly 
developed as to make her all at once, 
without rhyme or reason, “fond of” 
her little half-brothers; but she was 
anxious to do her duty, and deeply 
wounded that they did not “take to 
her.” Children, she said to herself with 
an internal whisper of self-pity, had al- 
ways taken to her before ; and she was 
not aware of that instinctive resistance, 
half defiance, half fright, which seems 
to repel the child-dependant from those 
whose duty it is to take care of it 
—most unreasonable, often most cruel, 
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sentiments. Is it that the very idea of 
a benefactor, even before the mind is 
capable of comprehending what it is, 
sets nature on edge? This was rather 
a hard lesson for the girl, especially as, 
while they were still howling, little 
Annie burst in indignant, and threw 
herself down beside the children, who 
clung to her, sobbing, one on each side. 
“You have made ’em cry, Miss,” cried 
Annie, “and missus’s orders was as 
they was never to be allowed to cry. 
It is very dangerous for boys ; it busts 
their little insides. Did she frighten 
‘em, then? the naughty lady. Never 
mind, never mind, my precious! Annie’s 
here.” 

To see this child spread out upon the 
floor with these chicks under her wings 
would have been amusing to a cool 
spectator. But Cicely did not take it in 
that light. She waited till the children 
were pacified, and had returned to their 
play, and then she took the little nurse- 
maid by the arm, and led her to the 
door. “You are not to enter this room 
again or come near the children,” she 
said, in a still voice which made Annie 
tremble. “If you make a noise I will 
beat you. Go downstairs to your sister, 
and I will see you afterwards. Nota 
word! I have nothing more to say to 
you here.” 

Cicely went back again to her seat 
trembling with the excitement of the 
moment, and then said to herself, what 
a fool she was! but, oh! what a much 
greater fool Miss Brown had been to 
leave this legacy of trouble to two girls 
who had never done any harm to her. 
“Though, I suppose,” Cicely added to 
herself with a sense of justice, “she was 
not thinking about us.” And indeed it 
was not likely that poor Mrs. St.John had 
brought these babies into the world solely 
to bother her husband's daughters. Poor 
Cicely, who had a thousand other things 
to do, and who already felt that it was 
impolitic, though necessary, to dismiss 
Annie, pondered long, gazing at those 
pale-faced and terrible infants, how she 
was to win them over, which looked as 
hard as any of her other painful pieces of 
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business. At last some kind fairy put 
it into her head to sing : at which the two 
turned round once more upon their bases 
solemnly, and stared at her, intermitting 
their play till the song was finished. 
Then an incident occurred almost un- 
paralleled in the nursery chronicles of 
Brentburn. Charley took his thumb out 
of his mouth, and looking up at her with 
his pale eyes, said of his own accord, 
© Adain.” 

“Come here then, and sit on my lap,” 
said Cicely, holding out her hand. There 
was a momentary struggle between terror 
and gathering confidence, and then, push- 
ing himself up by the big box of bricks 
Charley approached gradually, keeping a 
wary eye upon her movements. Once 
on her lap, however, the little adventurer 
felt himself comfortable. She was soft 
and pleasant, and had a bigger shoulder 
to support him and a longer arm to en- 
fold him than Annie. He leant back 
against her, feeling the charm of that 
softness and sweetness, though he did not 
know how. “ Adain,” said Charley; and 
put his thumb in his mouth with all the 
feelings of a connoisseur in a state of 
perfect bodily ease prepared to enjoy the 
morceau specially given at his desire. 

Thus Cicely conquered the babies once 
for all. Harry, too much astounded by 
thus seeing his lead taken from him to 
make any remonstrance, followed his 
brother in dumb surprise, and stood 
against her, leaning on herknee. They 
made the prettiest group ; for, as Mab 
said, even when they are ugly, how pretty 
children are! and they “ compose” so 
beautifully with a pretty young woman, 
making even a commonplace mother into 
a Madonna and Lady of Blessing. Cicely 
sang them a song, so very low down in 
the scale at once both of music and of 
poetry that I dare not shock the refined 
reader by naming it, especially after that 
well-worn comparison; and this time 
both Harry and Charley joined in the 
encore, the latter too happy to think of 
withdrawing that cherished thumb from 
his mouth, murmuring thickly, “Adain.” 

“ But, oh, what a waste of time—what 
a waste of time it will be!” cried poor 
Cicely, when she took refuge in the gar- 


den, putting the delicate children to play 
upon a great rug, stretched on the grass. 
“To be sure there will be one mouth less 
to feed, which is always something. You 
must help me a little while I write my 
letters, Mab.” 

“* Who are you going to write to?” said 
Mab, with colloquial incorrectness which 
would have shocked out of their senses 
the Miss Blandys, and all the excellent 
persons concerned in bringing her up. 
“ Oh yes, I will try to help; but won’t 
you forgive Annie, just for this littletime, 
and let her stay ” 

“T can’t be defied in my own house,” 
said Cicely, erecting her head with an 
air which frightened Mab herself ; “ and 
I must take to it sooner or later. Wher- 
ever we go, it is I that must look after 
them. Well! it will be a trouble at 
first ; but I shall like it when I get fond 
of them. Mab, we ought to be fond of 
them now.” 

Mab looked at the children, and then 
laughed. “I don’t hate them,” she said ; 
“they are such funny little things, as 
if they had been born about a hundred 
years before their time. I believe, 
really, they are not children at all, but 
old, old men, that know a great deal 
more than we do. I am sure that 
Charley could say something very won- 
derful if he liked. He has a great deal 
in him, if he would but take his thumb 
out of his mouth.” 

“Charley is my boy,” said Cicely, 
brightening up ; “he is the one I like 
best.” 

“] like him best, too. He is the 
funniest. Are you going to write 
there?” 

“TI must keep my eye upon them,” 
said Cicely, with great solemnity. She 
was pleased with her victory, and felt 
it to be of the most prodigious import- 
ance that she should not lose the “ in- 
fluence” she had gained ; for she was 
silly, as became her age, as well as wise. 
She had brought out her little desk—a 
very commonplace little article, indeed, 
of rosewood, with brass bindings—and 
seated herself under the old mulberry- 
tree, with the wind ruffling her papers, 
and catching in the short curling locks 












about her forehead. (N.B.—Don’t sup- 
pose, dear reader, that she had cut them 
short ; those stray curls were carefully 
smoothed away under the longer braids 
when she brushed her hair; but the 
breeze caught them in a way which 
vexed Cicely as being untidy.) It was 
as pretty a garden scene as you could 
see; the old mulberry bending down its 
heavy branches, the babies on the rug 
at the girl’s feet; but yet, when you 
look over Cicely’s shoulder, a shadow 
falls upon the pretty scene. She had 
two letters to write, and something still 
less agreeable than her letters—an ad- 
vertisement for the Guardian. This 
was very difficult, and brought many a 
sigh from her young breast. 

“ ¢An elderly clergyman, who has filled 
the office of curate for a very long time 
in one parish, finding it now necessary 
to make a change, desires to find a 
similar——’” 

“Do you think that will do?” said 
Mab. “It is as if poor papa were a 
butler, or something—‘ filled the office 
of curate for a long time in one parish’ 
—it does not sound nice.” 

‘‘We must not be bound by what 
sounds nice,” said Cicely. “It is not 
nice, in fact—is it? How hard it is to 
put even such a little thing as this as 
one ought! Will this do better }—‘A 
clergyman, who has long occupied the 
position of curate in charge, in a small 
parish, wishes to hear of a similar——’ 
What, Mab? I cannot say situation, 
can I? that is like a butler again. Oh, 
dear, dear; it is so very much like a 
butler altogether. Tell me a word.” 

‘* Position,” said Mab. 

“ But I have just said position. ‘A 
clergyman who has long held the—an 
appointment as curate in charge ’—there, 
that is better—‘ wishes to hear of a 
similar position in a small parish.’ I 
think that will do.” 

“Tsn’t there a Latin word? Locum 
something or other ; would not that be 
more dignified?” said Mab. 

“ Locum tenens. I prefer English,” 
said Cicely ; ‘‘and now I suppose we 
must say something about his opinions. 
Poor dear papa! I am sure I do not 
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know whether he is High, or Low, or 
Broad.” 

“Not Broad,” said Mab, pointedly ; 
for she was very orthodox. “Say 
sound ; I have often seen that, and it 
does not commit you to anything,— 
sound, but not extreme, like Miss 
Blandy’s clergyman.” 

“*Of sound, but not extreme prin- 
ciples,’” wrote Cicely. ‘That sounds a 
little strange, for you might say that a 
man who could not tell a lie, but yet 
did not mind a fib, was sound, but not 
extreme. ‘ Church principles’—is that 
better? But I don’t like that either. 
Stop, I have it—‘ He is a sound, but not 
extreme Churchman’—that is the very 
thing—‘ and has much experience’ (Ah, 
poor papa!) ‘in managing a parish. 
Apply’—but that is another question. 
Where ought they to apply? We can- 
not give, 1 suppose, the full name and 
address here ?” 

“TI wonder if anyone will apply? 
But, Cicely, suppose all comes right, as 
I am sure it will, you may be deceiving 
someone, making them think—Here is 
the very person I want; and then how 
disappointed they will be!” 

“ Oh, if there is only their disappoint- 
ment to think of! Mab, you must not 
think there is any reliance to be put on 
Mr. Mildmay. He meant it; yes, tears 
came into his eyes,” cried Cicely, with 
a look of gratitude and pleasure in her 
own. “ But when he goes back among 
those Oxford men, those dons, do you 
think they will pay any attention to 
him? They will laugh at him; they 
will say he is a Quixote ; they will turn 
it all into fun, or think it his folly.” 

“Why should Oxford dons be so 
much worse than other men?” said 
Mab, surprised. “ Papa is an Oxford 
man—he is not hard-hearted. Dons, 
I suppose, are just like other people?” 

“No,” said Cicely, who was arguing 
against herself, struggling against the 
tide of fictitious hope, which sometimes 
threatened to carry her away. “ They 
live by themselves among their books ; 
they have nobody belonging to them ; 
their hearts dry up, and they don’t care 
for common troubles. Oh, I know it : 
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they are often more heathens than 
Christians. I have no faith in those sort 
of people. He will have a struggle with 
them, and then he will find it to be of 
no use. J am as sure as if it had hap- 
pened already,” cried Cicely, her bright 
eyes sparkling indignant behind her 
tears. 

“At least we need not think them 
so bad till we know,” said Mab, more 
charitably. 

Cicely had excited herself by this 
impassioned statement, in which in- 
deed the Oxford men were innocent 
sufferers enough, seeing that she knew 
nothing about them. “I must not let 
myself believe it ; I dare not let my- 
self believe it,” she said in her heart ; 
“but, oh! if by chance things did 
happen so/” What abundant compen- 
sation, what lavish apology, did this im- 
petuous young woman feel herself ready 
to offer to those maligned dons ! 

The advertisement was at last fairly 
written out, with the exception of the 
address to be given. “ Papa may surely 
tell me where they are to apply,” Cicely 
said, though with doubts in her mind 
as to whether he was good even for 
this; and then she wrote her letters, 
one of which was in Mr. St. John’s 
name to the lawyer who had_ written to 
him about the furniture, asking that 
the sale might not take place until the 
Curate’s half year, which ended in the 
end of September, should be out. Mr. 
St. John would not do this himself. 
“Why should I ask any favour of those 
people who do not know me ?” he said ; 
but he had at length consented that 
Cicely might write “if she liked ;” and 
in any case the lawyer's letter had to 
be answered. Cicely made this appeal 
as business-like as possible. ‘“ I wonder 
how a man would write who did not 
mind much—to whom this was only a 
little convenience,” she said to her 
sister. “I don’t want to go and ask 
as if one was asking a favour of a 
friend—as if we cared.” 

“But we do care; and it would be a 
favour —” 

“Never mind. I wish we knew 
what a man would say that was quite 
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independent and did not care. ‘If it 
is the same to you, it would be more 
convenient for me not to have the 
furniture disturbed till the 22nd of 
September ’—that is the kind of thing. 
We girls always make too much of a 
favour of everything,” said Cicely, 
writing ; and she produced an admirable 
imitation of a business letter, to which 
she appended her own signature, “ Cecil 
St. John,” which was also her father’s, 
with great boldness. The Curate’s hand- 
writing was almost more womanlike 
than hers, for Cicely’s generation are 
not taught to write Italian hands, and 
I do not think the lawyer suspected 
the sex of the production. When she 
had finished this, she wrote upon an- 
other sheet of paper, “‘ My dear Aunt, I 
am. ” and then she stopped sharply. 
“Tt is cool now, let us take them out 
for a walk on the common,” she said, 
shutting up her desk. “I can finish 
this to-night.” 

It was not, however, the walk on the 
common Cicely wanted, but to hide from 
her sister that the letter to Aunt Jane 
was much less easy than even those other 
dolorous pieces of business. Poor Cicely 
looked upon the life before her with a 
shudder. To live alone in some new 
place, where nobody knew her, as nurse- 
maid to these babies, and attendant 
upon her father, without her sweet 
companion, the little sister, who, though 
so near in age, had always been the 
protected one, the reliant dependent 
nature, believing in Cicely, and giving 
her infinite support by that belief! 
How could she do it? Yet she her- 
self, who felt it most, must insist upon 
it; must be the one to arrange and 
settle it all, as so often happens. It 
would not be Lalf so painful to Mabas 
to Cicely; yet Mab would be passive 
in it, and Cicely active ; and she could 
not write under Mab’s smiling eyes, 
betraying the sacrifice it cost her. Mab 
laughed at her sister’s impetuosity, and 
concluded that it was exactly like Cicely 
to tire of her work all in a moment, 
and dash into something else. And, ac- 
cordingly, the children’s out-door apparel 
was got from the nursery, and the girls 
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put on their hats, and strayed out by 
the garden door upon the common, with 
its heathery knolls and furze bushes. 
Harry and Charley had never in all 
their small lives had such a walk as 
this. The girls mounted them upon 
their shoulders, and ran races with them, 
Charley against Harry, till first one twin, 
and then the other, was beguiled into 
shrill little gusts of laughter : after which 
they were silent—themselves frightened 
by the unusual sound. But when the 
races ended, Charley, certainly the 
hero of the day, opened his mouth and 
spoke, and said “ Adain !” and this time 
when they laughed the babies were not 
frightened. Then they were set down 
and rolled upon the soft grass, and 
throned in mossy seats among the 
purple fragrant heather. What an 
evening it was! The sky all ablaze 
with the sunset, with clouds of rosy 
flame hanging like canopies over the faint 
delicious openings of that celestial green 
which belongs to a summer evening. 
The Curate, coming from a distant round 
into the parish, which had occupied him 
all the day, found them on the grass 
under the big beech-tree, watching the 
glow of colour in the west. He had 
never seen his girls “taking to” his 
babies before so kindly, and the old 
man was glad. 

“But it is quite late enough to have 
them out; they have been used to such 
early hours,” he said. 

“And Harry wants his tea,” piped 
that small hero, with a half whimper. 

Then the girls jumped up, and looked 
at each other, and Cicely grew crimson. 
Here was a beginning to make, an 
advantage terrible to think of, to be 
given to the dethroned Annie, who no 
doubt was enjoying it keenly. Cicely 
had already forgotten the children’s 
tea ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Crcety wrote her letter to her aunt that 
evening, dropping some tears over it 
when Mab was not by to see; and 
almost as soon as it was possible she 
had a very kind answer, granting her 
request, and more. Aunt Jane declared 
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that she would receive Mab with great 
delight, and do everything that could be 
done to further her art-studies, which, as 
the British Museum was near, and “a 
very good artist” lived next door to 
Miss Maydew, seemed likely to be 
something worth while. ‘She shall be to 
me like my own child ; though I have 
never concealed from either of you that 
you, Cicely, are my pet,” wrote Miss 
Maydew ; and she added a still more 
liberal invitation. “If you want to 
spend a few days anywhere between 
leaving Brentburn and going to the 
new place, wherever that may be, you 
must come here—babies andall. I can 
manage to find beds for you near; and 
it will be a nice little holiday for us 
all,” said the kind woman. She even 
added a postscript, to the effect that, if 
there was a little money wanting at the 
time of the removal, Cicely was “ not 
to hesitate ” to apply to her: and what 
could woman do more? Sympathy and 
hospitality, and a little money, “if 
wanted.” Alas! perhaps it is because 
the money is so sure to be wanted that 
so few people venture on such an offer ; 
but Miss Maydew knew she was safe 
with Hester’s child, who was so like her 
mother. Cicely’s other letter was suc- 
cessful, too. The Jawyer who repre- 
sented the Chester family was quite 
willing to postpone the sale until Mr. 
St. John’s time was up. After all, the 
world is not so very bad as it is called. 
Nobody was cruel to the St. Johns. 
The tradespeople agreed to wait for 
their money. The Chesters would not 
for the world disturb the departing 
Curate until he was ready to go; and 
Mrs. Ascott, and all the other great 
people in the parish, called and made 
much of the girls. The church was 
more full than usual every Sunday, for 
a vague expectation of a farewell (or, as 
old Mrs. Joel called it, a funeral) ser- 
mon was in the people’s minds. <A great 
many of them, now it came to the point, 
were very sorry that Mr. St. John was 
going. They would have signed freely 
anything that had been set before them 
to make the Curate stay. But, neverthe- 
less, they were all interested about his 
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farewell sermon, and what he would say 
for himself, and what account he would 
give of various matters which stuck fast 
in their rustic recollections. Thus the 
weeks stole away quite placidly, and the 
harvest was got in, and August wore 
out under a great blazing moon with 
the utmost cheerfulness. One or two 
answers came to the advertisement in 
the Guardian ; but they were not of an 
encouraging kind. Cicely felt that it 
was better to repeat it and wait ; and her 
father was always pleased to wait under 
all circumstances ; and the long bright 
days went away one by one in a kind 
of noiseless procession, which Cicely felt 
herself watch with a dreary dismay and 
restlessness. Nothing had happened 
yet to avert the calamity that was im- 
pending. Everything, on the contrary, 
seemed preparing for it—leading up to it 
—though still Mr. St. John went “ into 
the parish,” and still all went on as usual 
at the Rectory. The Curate showed 
no symptom of feeling these last days 
different from any other; but the girls 
kept looking forward, and hoping for 
something, with a hope which gradually 
fell sick, and grew speechless—and 
nothing came. 

One day when Mrs. Ascott called, 
Cicely had got into that state of exhaus- 
tion and strained anxiety when the 
mind grows desperate. She had been 
occupied with the children all day, not 
able to get free of them—Annie having 
finally departed, and Betsy being too 
much displeased at the loss of her sister 
and subordinate to make any offer of 
help. The babies had grown more active 
and more loquacious under the changed 
régime, and this, though it was her own 
doing, increased poor Cicely’s cares. Mab 
was upstairs preparing for her departure, 
which was to be a few days before the 
general breaking up. Altogether when 
Mrs. Ascott came in, fresh and cool out 
of her carriage, Cicely was not in the 
best mood to receive her. She gave the 
children her work-basket to play with 
to keep them quiet, and cleared her 
own brow as best she could, as she 
stood up and welcomed the great lady. 
How fresh her toilette was, how un- 


wrinkled her face! a woman altogether 
at ease, and ready to smile upon every- 
thing. She shook hands with Cicely, 
and took her seat with smiling pretti- 
ness. ‘I have come really on business,” 
she said ; “to see if we could be of any 
use to you, Cicely—in packing or any of 
your preparations ; and to ask if the 
time is quite fixed? I suppose your 
papa must have heard from Mr. Mild- 
may, and that all is settled now?” 

“ All—settled?” said Cicely, faintly. 
The words, so softly and prettily said, 
went into the girl’s heart like a knife ; 
and yet of course it was no more than 
she expected—no more ! 

“The appointment, as you would see, 
is in the paper to-day. Iam so sorry 
your papa is going, my dear; but as he 
must go, and we cannot help it, at least 
we have reason to be thankful that we 
are getting such a good man as Mr. 
Mildmay. It will be some little com- 
pensation to the parish for losing Mr. 
St. John.” 

“ Is it—in the papers?” said Cicely, 
feeling suddenly hoarse and unable to 
speak. 

* You feel it, my poor dear child !—of 
course you must feel it—and so do we 
all. There will not be a dry eye in the 
whole church when Mr. St. John 
preaches his farewellsermon. To think 
that he should have been here so long 
—though it is a little consolation, Mr. 
Ascott says, that we are getting a 
thorough gentleman, and so well con- 
nected—an admirable man.” 

“ Consolation !” cried Cicely, raising 
her head. “ What consolation is wanted ? 
Papa is pretty well worn out; he has 
done almost as much work as a man can 
do. People cannot keep old things when 
they are worn out—the new are better ; 
but why should anyone pretend to 
make a moan over it? I do not see 
what consolation the parish can want. 
If you cry at the farewell sermon, Mrs. 
Ascott, I shall laugh. Why should not 
your eyes be dry—as dry as the fields— 
as dry as people’s hearts?” 

* Cicely, Cicely!” cried Mrs. Ascott, 
shocked; ‘my dear, I am very sorry 
for it, but a misfortune like this should 























be borne in a better spirit. I am sure 
your poor dear papa would say so ; and 
it is nobody’s fault.” 

“Tt is everybody’s fault,” cried 
Cicely, forgetting herself, getting up 
in her passion, and walking about 
the room; “the parish, and the 
Church, and all the world! Oh, you 
may smile! It does not touch you; 
you are well off; you cannot be put 
out of your home; you cannot have 
everything taken from you, and see 
everybody smiling pity upon you, and 
no one putting out a hand to help. 
Pity ! we don’t want pity,” cried Cicely ; 
“‘we want justice. How dare you all 
stand by and see it done? The Church, 
the Church! that everybody preaches 
about as if it was God, and yet that 
lets an old servant be so treated—an 
old servant that has worked so hard, 
never sparing himself! If this is the 
Church’s doing, the Church is harder 
than the farmers—worse, worse than 
worldly people. Do you think God 
will be pleased because he is well con- 
nected? or is it God’s fault?” Here 
her voice broke with a sob and shudder, 
and suddenly dropping from her height 
of passion, Cicely said faintly, ‘‘ Papa!” 

“What is it?” said the Curate, 
coming in. “Surely I heard something 
very strange. Mrs. Ascott, I beg your 
pardon ; my ears must have deceived 
me. I thought Cicely must be repeating, 
to amuse herself, some speech, perhaps 
out of Paradise Lost. I have heard of 
some great man who was caught doing 
that, and frightened everybody who 
heard him,” said Mr. St. John, shaking 
hands with the visitor with his friendly 
smile. 

He sat down, weary and dusty from 
“the parish,” and there was a painful 
pause. Cicely stole away to the corner 
where her little brothers were playing, 
her pulse bounding, her heart throbbing, 
her cheeks aflame, her whole being, soul 
and body, full of the strong pain and 
violent stimulus of the shock she had 
received. She had never expected any- 
thing else, she said to herself; she 
had steadily prepared for the going 
away, the ruin that awaited them ; but, 
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nevertheless, her heart had never be- 
lieved in it, since that conversation with 
Mildmay at the Rectory gate. Day by 
day she had awoke with a certainty in 
her mind, never put into words, that the 
good news would come, that all would 
be well. But the shock did not crush 
her, as it does some people; it woke 
her up into freshened force and life ; 
her heart seemed to thrill and throb, 
not so much with pain as with activity, 
and energy and power. 

“ Cicely is very much excited,” said 
Mrs. Ascott, in a low tone. “I fear 
she is very excitable ; and she ought to 
be more careful in her position—aclergy- 
man’s daughter—what she says. I think 
you ought to speak to her, Mr. St. John. 
She flew at me (not that I mind that) 
and said such things—because I men- 
tioned that Mr. Mildmay’s appointment 
was in the paper this morning; and 
that since we must lose you—which 
nobedy can be more sorry for than we 
are—it was well at least that we were 
getting so good a man.” 

“Ah!” said the Curate. The an- 
nouncement took him by surprise, and 
gave him a shock too, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, He caught his breath 
after it, and panted fora moment. “Is 
it in the papers? I have not seen it. 
I have no time in the morning; and, 
besides, I never see the Z%imes.” 

“We hope you will settle to dine 
with us one day before you go,” said 
Mrs. Ascott. ‘“ How we shall miss you, 
Mr. St. John! I don’t like to think of 
it—and if we can be of any use in your 
preparations I hear there is to be 
a sale, too ?” 

“Nottillwe move. They will not put 
us to any inconvenience ; indeed,” said 
the Curate, with a sigh and a smile, 
“ everybody is very kind.” 

‘‘T am sure everybody wishes to be 
kind,”said Mrs. Ascott,with emphasis. “TI 
must not take up your time any longer, 
for you look very tired after your rounds. 
But Mr. St. John, mark my words, you 
must hold a tight hand over Cicely. 
She uses expressions which a clergy- 
man’s daughter ought not to use.” 
“What were you saying to her, my 
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dear?” said Mr. St. John, coming in again 
after he had taken the lady to her car- 
Tiage; “‘ your voice was raised, and you 
still look excited. What did you say?” 

“Tt was nothing, papa. I lost my 
temper—who could help it? I will 
never do it again. To think of that 
man calmly accepting the living and 
turning you out of it, after all he 
said.” 

* What good would it have done had 
he refused?” said Mr. St.John. “ My 
dear, how could he help it?” 

“ Help it?” cried Cicely. “Can no- 
body help anything in this world? 
Must we stand by and see all manner 
of wrong done and take the advantage, 
and then think we are innocent and 
cannot help it. That is what I scorn. 
Let him do wrong if he will, and bear 
the blame—that is honest atleast. But 
to say he cannot help it; how could 
he ever dare to give such a miserable 
excuse ?” 

“My dear,” said the Curate, “I am 
too tired to argue. I don’t blame Mild- 
may ; he has done just what was natural, 
and I am glad he is coming here; while 
in the meantime talking will do no 
good, but I think my tea would do 
me good,” he added, with a smile. 

Always tea, Cicely could not help 
thinking as she went away dutifully to 
prepare it—or dinner, or some trifle; 
never any serious thought of what was 
coming, of what had already come. She 
was young and impatient and unjust, as 
it is so natural to be at her years. The 
Curate put his hand over his eyes when 
he was left alone. He was not disap- 
pointed or surprised. He had known 
exactly all along how it would be; but 
when it thus came upon him with such 
obvious and unmistakable reality, he 
felt it sharply. Twenty years! All 
that part of his life in which anything 
to speak of had happened to him, and— 
what was almost as hard to bear—all 
the familiar things which had framed in 
his life—the scene, the place, the people, 
the surroundings he was used to. He 
had not even his favourite consolation, 
forlorn pride in never having asked 
anything, to sustain him, for that was 


no longer the case. He was asking 
something—a poor curacy, a priest’s 
place for a piece of bread. The pang 
was momentary, but it was sharp. He 
got up, and stretched his long lan- 
guid figure, and said to himself, “ Ah, 
well! what is the good of thinking? It 
is soon enough to make oneself 
wretched when the moment comes,” 
and then he went peacefully into the 
dining-room to tea. This was not how 
the younger people took it, but then 
perhaps they had more capacity for 
feeling left. 

Next morning Cicely got a letter of 
a very unusual description, which 
affected her in no small degree. It was 
from Mildmay, and, perhaps, it will be 
best to give it in full here :— 


“Dear Miss Sr. Jony,—I have de- 
layed writing to you until I could make 
sure that you must have seen or heard of 
the announcement in the papers which 
will tell the results of my last three 
weeks’ work. Do not think that our last 
conversation has been obliterated from 
my mind. Very far from that. I have 
seen the Master and all who are con- 
cerned, and have done my best to show 
them the step which bare justice required 
at their hands, but ineffectually. I made 
a point at the same time of ascertaining 
what were the views of the gentleman to 
whom Brentburn would be offered in 
case I refused it, and found him quite 
decided on the subject. What could I 
do then? Should I have declined and 
put myself entirely out of the way of 
being of any use at all? 

“As a matter of simple justice, I 
refer the question to you. What am I 
todo now? My thoughts on the sub- 
ject have been many, I need not say, 
since I saw you. May I ask your 
father to continue at Brentburn as my 
curate? I am quite inexperienced ; 
his assistance would be of infinite ad- 
vantage to me ; and, in point of fact, as 
is natural at our respective ages, I should 
be his curate, not he mine. May I do 
this? or what elsecanIdo? The posi- 
tion in which I find myself is a painful 
one. It would have been much easier, 

















I assure you, to have shuffled the whole 
matter off upon Ruffhead, and to have 
withdrawn. But I felt a responsibility 
upon me since I met you; and I ask 
you now urgently, feeling that I have 
almost a right to your advice, what am 
I todo? Yours very truly, 
“ Roger Miipmay.” 


This letter excited Cicely greatly. 
By chance it arrived before the others 
had come into the breakfast-room, and 
she was able to read it without any 
looker-on. She put it hurriedly into 
her pocket before her father and sister 
appeared. She did not know what 
answer to make, neither did she feel 
comfortable about making any answer, 
and she said nothing about it all day ; 
though—oh, how the letter burned 
her pocket and her mind! She had 
scarcely ever known what it was to have 
a secret before, and not to tell Mab 
seemed almost wrong. She felt that 
there was something clandestine about 
her, going up and down the house with 
that letter in her possession which no- 
body knew of. And to answer it—to 
answer it without anyone knowing? 
This she could not do. She bore the 
burden of her secret all the day, and sur- 
prised Mab very much by her silence 
about Mr. Mildmay, whom the younger 
sister abused roundly. “ Perhaps it was 
not his fault,” Cicely faltered. What 
had come over her? What change had 
happened? Mab was lost in amaze. 

The difficulty, however, was solved 
in a very unexpected way. _ Next morn- 
ing—no later—Mr. St. John himself 
had a letter from Oxford; a letter 
which made him change colour, and 
bend his meek brows, and then smile— 
but not like himself. ‘Cicely, this 
must be your doing,” he said. “I 
never made any complaints to Mr. 
Mildmay, nor said anything to call 
for his pity. He asks me to be his 
curate,” the old man added, after a 
pause, with a strange smile. No one 
had suspected that Mr. St. John was 
proud, until it became apparent all at 
once how proud he was. 


“His curate—O papa! you will 
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stay here, and never go away at all,” 
cried Mab out of the fulness of her 
heart. Cicely knew better. She grew 
pale, and to stop that outcry of incon- 
venient delight, grasped tightly her 
sister's hand. 

“ Stay here!” said Mr. St. John smil- 
ing again. “No, Mab, I am not fallen 
so low as that, I hope. There is no need 
of a curate at Brentburn. If I could 
do without one, at double his age, what 
should he want with acurate? It is 
pity, pity! Oh yes, my dear, I know, 
very creditable to him ; but I did not 
expect—I never expected to be exposed. 
Cicely, have you that letter about the 
curacy in Liverpool? I should like to 
look at it again.” 

“ But, papa, we agreed that it would 
not do; a bad town district full of 
dreadful people ——” 

“The more dreadful people are, the 
more they want to be looked after,” he 
said. ‘“ Write and inquire about it, my 
dear ; I am not particular. Work ! that 
is all I want, not idleness and charity. 
You all know I am old—but you don’t 
know how much strength I have in me, 
nor how I like work !” he cried, with a 
quiver in his voice. 

The shock had something of the same 
effect upon him now that it had pre- 
viously had on Cicely. The latent pride 
in him rose up in arms. She had to 
write by that post about the Liverpool 
curacy ; and before the week was out he 
had accepted this strange, uncongenial 
post. He was to be one of three curates 
in a large parish, including some of the 
most wretched quarters in the town ; 
the work very hard ; the people very 
degraded. 

“ Papa, you will never be able to bear 
it,” cried Cicely, with tears in her eyes. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” he cried, with 
feverish energy ; “ write at once and say 
I accept. It will do me all the good in 
the world.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue day after Mr. St. John made this 
abrupt decision—almost the only deci- 
sion he had made for himself, withou 
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stimulation from others, all his life—he 
went out into the parish as usual, but 
came home very tired, and went to bed 
early, which the girls thought natural 
enough. During the day Cicely had 
told Mab of her letter from Mildmay, 
and had written an answer to it, thank- 
ing him for his consideration, and in- 
forming him of the step her father had 
taken. “ We shall never forget how 
kind you have been,” she wrote, grate- 
fully ; “‘ both Mab and I feel it to the 
bottom of our hearts. Is that too 
much?” she said, reading it over. “I 
don’t want to say too much.” 

“ But we must not say too little ; and 
if a man who is willing to sacrifice the 
half of his income is not to be thanked 
for it, I don’t know who is,” cried 
Mab, always practical. 

“Tt is not so much the income,” 
Cicely said, slightly wounded by this 
matter-of-fact suggestion; “it is the 
feeling.” 

“But the offer proves the feeling,” 
said her sister; and indeed she was 
right. 

Mr. St. John came home, as has been 
said, before his usual hour, and went 
very early to bed. Next morning he 
rang his bell—the most unusual sound — 
and sent word by Betsy that he thought 
he would not get up. When Cicely 
went to him—as she did at once in a 
fright, for the bell and the message 
together produced a great panic in a 
house quite unaccustomed (at least, 
so far as the girls’ experience went) to 
illness —she found him in a partial 
doze, his large pale hand, looking very 
nerveless and feeble, iying outside the 
coverlet. 

“No, no!” he said, when she roused 
him ; “not very bad; not bad at all; 
only tired—and lazy. I have often 
thought of late that I should like to lie 
still some morning ; and to-day I have 
done it. That’s all, that’s all, my dear.” 
He would not hear of the doctor being 
sent for ; and wanted nothing, he de- 
clared—nothing but a day’s rest. Cicely 
had to go downstairs, feigning content 
with this ; but she was far from satisfied. 
They talked it over all the morning, but 
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there was little enough to be made of 
it. There was no harm in a day’s lazi- 
ness, and nothing but good in a day’s 
rest ; but yet—the girls did not know 
what to think. Had he been looking 
ill lately? they asked each other But, 
no ! he had not been looking ill—a little 
fatigued, perhaps; tired by the hot 
weather, as he often was; but just as 
usual, doing as much as he always did ; 
spending the whole long day “in the 
parish ;” ready to go out morning or 
night when he was called to anyone 
who was sick. “And what so natural 
as that he should be tired?” Mab said ; 
“a day’s rest will do him good.” 
Cicely, though she was generally the 
leader, accepted this decision humbly, 
saying nothing for her own part, but 
feeling a sense of dismay steal into 
her mind, she could not tell why; 
for though it was quite natural that he 
should do this, he had never done it 
before ; and an innovation on habits so 
long established and firmly fixed was 
very alarming and bewildering. But 
Mab had the coolest judgment of the 
two, she said to herself—and no doubt 
Mab was right. 

And next day it appeared indeed that 
Mab had been right. Mr. St. John 
came down to breakfast as usual, saying 
cheerfully that he was quite well, and 
went out “into the parish” as usual. 
The day’s rest had done him “all the 
good in the world ;” it had “set him 
up;” nor did he say anything more 
again about feeling tired. How quickly 
the days passed during that last fort- 
night! They seemed to tumble on each 
other, one following on another’s heels, 
holding so little of all the work they 
ought to see completed. It was settled 
that the Curate was to leave on the 
25th of September, in order that the 
sale should be over and everything 
cleared away before the quarter-day. 
Mildmay wrote again a pleading note to 
Cicely, a guarded but anxious one to her 
father, pointing out with abject civility 
that it would be the greatest possible 
advantage to himself if Mr. St. John 
would consent to stay. Mr. St. John 
only smiled and shook his head, and 

















handed the letter over to Cicely, who was 
not so confidential in return. ‘“ Write 
to him for me, my dear, for I have not 
time. Say how obliged I am, but that 
it is impossible.” “Is that all, papa?” 
said Cicely, faltering. ‘‘ All? What 
could be said more? And that every- 
thing will be ready by quarter-day— 
everything ready.” As he said this he 
gave a strange bewildered look round 
him at the solid mahogany furniture 
which stood steadfast against the walls, 
looking as if it never could be changed 
or taken away. This look was still in 
his eyes when he went out to the parish, 
and when he came back—a sort of 
dreamy wonder and confusion. Cicely 
thought he had the same look next 
morning, and the next and next, as if 
he had somehow got astray from his 
moorings in life, and could not make out 
what was going to happen to him, or 
why it was going to happen. Mab said, 
“ Nonsense, you are getting fanciful. 
Papa looks exactly as he has always 
looked ;” and indeed everything went 
on just the same as usual, showing no 
other difference except this look, if 
there was a difference at all. He went 
about just as usual, preached his two 
little sermons on the Sunday, went to the 
schools, kept up all the occupations he 
had been used to for twenty years ; but 
nevertheless continued to have that 
dazed look in his eyes, sometimes 
only bewildered, sometimes startled, 
like the look of an animal who 
dumbly foresees something approach- 
ing which it knows to be malign, but 
can neither avert nor understand. This, 
at least, was what Cicely saw in her 
father’s eyes; no one else dreamt of 
looking at his eyes particularly, or cared 
what they meant. Perhaps his usually 
tranquil manners were disturbed a little, 
but how natural that was! In the 
evening when they were sitting together 
he would grow quite talkative, telling 
the girls little stories of his first coming 
here, and of their mother’s trials in the 
new parish, and would even laugh softly 
over them, saying, “ Poor Hester! You 
grow more and more like her, Cicely, 
my dear!” and then he would drop into 
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long silence, never taking a book or the 
newspaper which came in the evening, 
but sitting quite still looking round him. 
The girls did not know, however, that 
his parish rounds got shorter; that in 
several of the cottages he had been com- 
pelled to wait and rest, and that here 
and there he had seemed to forget every- 
thing around him, falling into a half 
faint or harmless trance, from which he 
would rouse up, and smile upon them, 
and go on. This, however, they were 
not told till long after, when it seemed 
to them, that, if they had but known ; 
—but if they had, I don’t know what 
they could have done. 

On the 22nd Mab went to London to 
Aunt Jane. It was not to be a parting, 
for it was arranged that Mr. St. John 
and the rest of the family were to go 
there also on the 25th, and rest for the 
night, and afterwards start on their 
journey to Liverpool ; but still the girls 
were sad enough as.they walked to the 
station together, Mab’s boxes having 
been sent on before by Farmer Dent's 
cart. Their eyes were dim with tears 
as they went through the faded heather 
on the common. “You will have 
plenty to fret about,” said Mab, “ with 
all you have got to do ; and, oh, Cicely, 
I beg of you, don’t be silly and fret 
about papa! He feels it, of course—but 
he is quite well, as well as you or me.” 
“T hope so, dear,” said Cicely meekly, 
with a tremor in her voice ; and when 
they got to the station they looked 
through all the carriages till they saw 
in one a middle-aged homely woman, 
whose box, labelled for “ London,” was 
being put in, under the seat. Then 
Cicely established Mab in the opposite 
corner. It was the best that could be 
done for her, for no one could be spared 
to go with her, even could they have 
afforded the expense. Cicely walked 
home alone, feeling as if the world had 
suddenly grown dark and lonely round 
her. Mab had set out upon life, and 
she for her part was returning to hers 
—to the tradespeople, who were all to be 
paid so much, out of the fifty pounds 
which the Curate had to receive, and to 
the babies, who had no one to look after 
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them but herself, and to her father with 
that bewildered look in hiseyes. Next 
morning the auctioneer was coming to 
begin his inventory, and arrange the 
business of the sale, though the actual 
auction did not commence until twelve 
o'clock on Thursday, the day they 
were to leave. 

On Tuesday morning, however, before 
he went out to the parish, Mr. St. John 
suddenly stumbled upon the auctioneer, 
who had gone quietly into the study as 
scon as its temporary niaster left, and was 
kneeling before the large old-fashioned 
writing-table, which Mr. St. John had 
used for so long, examining it, and tap- 
ping it with his knuckles to see where 
the drawers were. He had his back to 
the door, and did not see the surprised 
spectator, who stood ‘and looked at him 
for a whole minute in silence. The 
Curate went back to the hall where 
Cicely stood waiting for him with his 
hat in her hand. “ Who is that ?—who 
is that man?” he said, with his eyes 
more cloudy and wild than they had 
ever been, and a sort of palsied trembling 
all over him, 

“ No harm, papa,” said Cicely, trying 
to be cheerful ; ‘‘ only the auctioneer.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” he said, 
taking his hat from her. “It was stupid 
of me not to remember.” 

* But, papa, youare trembling. You 
are not well. Come back and rest a 
little,” she cried. 

“No, no; it is nothing. Go back 
where? I suppose he is going through 
all the rooms?” said Mr. St. John. 
“No, no; it gave me a little shock, 
foolishly, but the air will blow it all 
way,” he said, with a smile, recovering 
himself. 

What terrors were in Cicely’s mind 
all that day! but fortunately for her 
she had not much time to indulge them. 
She had to do all her packing, to take 
care of the children, to separate the few 
things her father possessed from Mr. 
Chester’s furniture, to see after every- 
thing and everybody, providing some- 
thing even (though she had so little) 
for the auctioneer and his men. And it 
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was a relief to her when her father came 
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back a little earlier than usual, and look- 
ing no worse. She said to herself that 
Mabwas right ; that he felt it, of course— 
which was to be expected—but otherwise 
was as well as usual. He had a little 
colour in his cheeks, and ate very well, 
and afterwards fell asleep in his chair. 
How natural it was that he should fall 
asleep! It was the very best thing for 
him. Notwithstanding, in her anxiety, 
Cicely went out into the garden to look at 
him through the open window, and make 
sure that all was right. How white his 
venerable head looked lying against the 
dark corner of the chair, his face like 
ivory but for the little pink in his 
cheeks, but he looked well, although 
he was wearied out, evidently ; and no 
wonder ! It was the most natural thing 
in the world. 

Next day he was stronger and more 
cheerful in the morning. He went out, 
and made a round of all the poor 
people, saying Good-bye to them; and 
half the people in Brentburn came cry- 
ing to the doors of the cottages, and 
said ‘ Good-bye, sir!” and “God bless 
you, sir!” curtseying and wiping their 
eyes with their aprons. All the last 
sixpences he had went that day to the 
old women and the children, to buy a 
little tea or some sweets in the little 
shop. He was very heavy about the 
eyes when he came home, and took his 
tea eagerly. Then he went out for an 
evening stroll, as he had been used to 
do before all these troubles came. He 
did not ask Cicely to go with him, but 
no doubt he knew how busy she was. 
When, however, she had put thechildren 
to bed, and packed everything but the 
last box, which was left till to-morrow 
morning, Cicely perceived that daylight 
was over, and that it was getting late. 
Her father was not in any of the rooms. 
Frightened, she ran out, and gazed about 
her looking for him; then, seeing no 
one up or down, in a sudden passion of 
terror, hurried up the bank to the white 
churchyard stile. There she found him 
at once, standing close by the cross on 
her mother’s grave. He had one arm 
round it, and with his other hand was 
picking away the yellow mosses that 
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had crept over the stone; but he 
stopped when she called him, and picked 
up his hat which lay at his feet, and 
came with her quite submissively. 

“Tt is late, papa,” said Cicely, with 
quivering lips. 

“Yes, yes, my dear; yes, you are 
quite right,” he said, and walked to- 
wards the Rectory—but like a blind man, 
agif he did not see where he was going. 
Two or three times she had to guide him 
to keep him from stumbling over the 
humble graves, for which usually he 
had so much reverence. He went into 
the house in the same way, going 
straight before him, as if he did not know 
where the doors were ; and, instead of 
going into the dining-room, where 
supper was laid as usual, he took up 
a candle which stood on the hall-table, 
and went to his study. Cicely followed 
him, alarmed ; but he did nothing more 
than seat himself at his writing-table. 

“Are you not coming to supper, 
papa?” she said. 

“Did anyone speak?” he asked, 
looking up eagerly, as if he did not 
see 


“O papa, dear, come to supper!” 
she cried. Then his vacant face seemed 
to brighten. 

* Yes, my love, yes. 
I am coming —” 

Cicely did not know what to say or 
to think. Was it to her he was speak- 
ing ? She went away, her heart beating 
loud, to see that all was ready, hoping he 
would follow. But as he did not come 
in about ten minutes after, she went 
back. The room was dark, one corner 
of it only lighted by the candle, which 
threw all its light on his pale face and 
white hair. He was turning over some 


I am coming; 
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papers, apparently absorbed. He did 
not seem to observe her entrance. She 
went up to him softly, and put her hand 
upon his shoulder. ‘Come, please, 
papa, I am waiting,” she said. 

He turned to her, a great light 
shining over his face. “Ah! yes, my 
darling, you are waiting. How long 
you have been waiting! But I’m ready 
—ready.—I knew you would come, 
Hester, I knew you would come when 
I wanted you most——” 

“Papa!” cried Cicely, in a voice 
shrill with terror. 

He started, the light went out of his 
face, his eyes grew cloudy and bewil- 
dered. ‘“ What were you saying, Cicely ? 
I am getting—a little hard of hearing. 
I don’t think I heard what you said.” 

‘Come in to supper, papa.” 

“ Yes, yes; but you need not trouble ; 
there is nothing the matter,” he said, 
recovering himself. And he went with 
her and ate something dutifully, not 
without appetite. Then he returned to 
his study. When Cicely went to him 
there to say good-night he was smiling 
to himself. “I am coming; I am 
coming,” he said. ‘“ No need to tell me 
twice; I know when I am in good 
hands.” 

“ Good-night, papa—you are going to 
bed !—we must be early to-morrow,” 
said Cicely. 

“Yes, early—early,” he said, still 
smiling. “ Directly, Hester—before you 
have reached the gate—— ” 

“ Papa! don’t you know me?” cried 
Cicely, trembling from head to foot. 

Again he turned to her with his old 
face all lighted up and shining. “ Know 
you! my darling!” he said. 














Tax idea that a schoolmaster’s existence 
is nothing but a continual round of 
monotonous drudgery appears to be 
dying out. It may be quite true that 
there is a great deal of monotony and 
drudgery to be endured in the scholastic 
life ; but it has evidently been discovered 
that, as far as these disagreeables are 
concerned, the life of a schoolmaster 
contrasts favourably with that of a mer- 
chant, a lawyer, a medical practitioner, 
or even of a curate. Highly intellectual 
men may find deep interest in the work 
of a good “Sixth Form,” and to the 
less intellectual a mastership offers con- 
siderable attractions. One may find 
plenty to interest one in Middle-school 
Forms, and it does not require the 
highest attainments to make a really 
good Middle-school Form-master. And 
what may be called unintellectual—i.c., 
non-bookish—men, as well as others, 
are quite open to the allurements of 
cricket, football, fives, and the like, 
which may be freely enjoyed by those 
who accept the life of a master in a large 
school. The number of men who, on 
leaving the universities, seek masterships 
is really remarkable. Nor is it only the 
bookish or the athletic-bookish who are 
drawn to school life. It is not a rare 
thing to find, on answering advertise- 
ments in the Guardian or some scholas- 
tic paper, that the man who is anxious 
for a mastership is one who has been 
remarkable at the university only for a 
knowledge of boating or cricket “ shop :” 
possibly only for the attendant circum- 
stances of a velvet coat and a sweet 
bull-dog. 

Most people, however, would be dis- 
posed to imagine that the school hours 
passed with a low or a middle form must 
be unmitigated boredom ; that the time 
spent in actual teaching must be “ grind,” 
pure, simple and dismal: that the in- 
terest excited by one or two promising 
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boys must be swamped by the stupidity 
and indifference of the many. 

The true pedagogue will take an 
entirely different view from this. To 
him the ladies’ school expression, “a 
finished education,” is unknown. He 
will regard himself as a learner with 
those whom he teaches, a learner with 
a few years’ start of his pupils. That 
lead in all probability he will maintain 
or increase against the majority of his 
form, but now and then he will see him- 
self being caught up, and pretty safe to 
be beaten in the long run, He and his 
form are all runners in the same race. 
His stupid and ignorant boys are not a 
set of dummies. He recognizes in each 
a greater or smaller degree of intelligence 
or dulness. In many a correct answer 
he will see stupidity; in many an in- 
correct one, a degree of intelligence. He 
will be able to classify his stupid just as 
well as his clever boys. And if he 
chooses to look into the methods by 
which his boys arrive at their most as- 
toundingly foolish conclusions, he will 
often find that their methods are not 
altogether stupid ; and that in the most 
wonderful displays of ignorance and the 
darkest depths of denseness may be dis- 
cerned rays of light and sense. And 
thus he will find his form capable of 
being not only interesting, but at times 
immensely amusing. 

The non-reading undergraduate has 
been shown to be amusing in “The 
Art of Pluck.” Perhaps the follow- 
ing experiences will show that the 
schoolboy has great powers as a hu- 
morist. But let it be observed that 
while the characters in the volume 
just quoted are for the most part 
fictitious, and their delusion) the in- 
ventions of ingenious scholars, 1 am 
not about to affront my readers by 
offering them a collection of jokes in- 
vented for the occasion, and put into 











the mouths of fabulous beings. Mira, 
sed acta loquor ; and it is hoped that 
these actual and veritable scholastic 
experiences may not only amuse, but 
also serve to throw some light upon 
the nature of that extremely complex 
subject, the British schoolboy. The 
large majority of the translations and 
answers here given have occurred within 
the writer’s own experience as a teacher, 
and almost all the authors of these 
facetie are personally known to him. 

These humorists and their utterances 
he will classify as best he can, 

1. The Stupid Good.—Under this head 
it is meant to include boys of a literal 
and utterly unimaginative turn of mind ; 
boys of little power, and free from eccen- 
tricities of any kind; who do their 
work honestly, but trust simply and 
solely to their dictionaries and lexi- 
cons to bring them through their 
difficulties. First take one or two in- 
stances of their powers of translation, 
with the help of the books mentioned. 
‘‘The consul spoke for his family,” is 
neatly rendered “Consul radius nam 
ejus familia.” ‘Naval force” no less 
neatly “‘Umbilica vis.” Again, “To 
scale a wall” is carefully rendered 
“ Murum desquamare.” The author of 
this deserved a mark for carefully con- 
sulting his dictionary. A good story 
is told of a party of boys engaged on a 
lesson of Virgil. They are puzzled by 
the line 


“ Mene incepto desistere victam ?” 


What can “mene” be? At last in 
triumph a small boy cries out from the 
depths of his dictionary, “I have it ; 
‘mena, a small fish, resembling a pilch- 
ard,’” which accordingly went down. 

A too great reliance on the same book 
produced the following translation of 
“Referent distenta capelle ubera,” 
“They will carry back the she-goats 
with distended chitterlings.” It does 
not appear what idea, unless that of a 
performing bird, was present to the 
mind of a boy who translated “ Tar- 
quinio advenienti aquila pileum sustu- 
lit,” “On Tarquin’s arrival an eagle 
supported a hat.” SaAmyiw avdodvres 
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can only be turned, by those whose sole 
hope is the lexicon, into “ Playing the 
flute on trumpets.” ‘‘Evoe, parce Liber,” 
“ Hail, thrifty book!” and “Si torrere 
jecur queris idoneum,” “If you wish 
to warm your useful liver”—these are 
two examples of what Horace suffers at 
the hands of the Stupid-Good. 

2. The Muddled.—These are boys who 
are not without sense and knowledge, 
but who come to grief for want of power 
of arrangement and discrimination. 
Their “ vis consili expers mole ruit sui.” 
They remind one of Tennyson’s 


“ Delirious man, 
Who mingles all without a plan.” 


Such a one is asked, “ How long was 
Jonah in the whale’s belly?” He an- 
swers “Three days.” “How long be- 
sides?” “Forty nights,” he replies. 
The Muddled appear to the worst ad- 
vantage when called on to express 
themselves in writing. Asa rule they 
abstain from punctuation, which is 
liable to lead them into fresh complica- 
tions. Here is an answer from a Scrip- 
ture History paper. “ Rahab sent Ruth 
out to glean in the fields of her kins- 
man Laban.” The following is meant 
for a short account of the siege of 
Samaria :—‘“‘In the siege of Samaria 
there was a great famine, and as the king 
was walking along the wall a woman 
cried unto him and said that if she 
would boil her child they would eat it 
that day, and that she would boil hers 
and eat it the next; but she said that she 
boiled hers and they ate it, but the other 
woman hid hers and would not boil it.” 
The next is from an essay on Jersey :—“A 
large quantity of apples are grown there, 
which are made into cider and potatoes. 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in 
the fisheries of cod and mackerel, which 
abound there and in the nines.” 

3. The Simple—boys who are not 
afraid of using slang, but who use it 
without at all meaning to be slangy ; 
who apply the most homely expressions 
to the grandest subjects, and, in their 
simplicity, make such childish mistakes 
as do honour to their hearts, if not to 
their heads, The Simple come to much 
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erief in writing from dictation. The 
following are specimens :— 


** Where waddling in a pool | of blood 
The bravest Tuscans lay,” 


where for “waddling” read “ wallow- 
ing. ”» 

“This provoked Pope’s ayah,” where 
for “ayah” read “ire,” 

In a passage on William Rufus occur 
the lines 

* Who spacious regions gave, 
A wasteful beast !’ 


where the original has “a waste for 
beasts.” 


“No triumph flushed that haughty Brown ” 


only differs from the original by the 
capital and the addition of the final 
letter to the last word. 

In writing out “ Lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter” from dictation, one of the Simple 
has a very curious reading :-— 

“ ©Come back, come back !’ he cried in Greek 

Across the stormy water.”’ 


Here is a new version of Scott :—- 
‘* He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, _ 
Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the saw-dust.’ 


Here a variation on Macaulay :-— 


. 


‘And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the 
burglars of Carlisle.” 


Another, 


‘¢ Herminius on black Auster, 
Grave chaplain on grave steed.” 


From a description of a waterfall :— 


** From rock to rock the giant elephant 
Leaps with delirious bound,” 


where, of course, “ elephant” is a varia 
lectio for “ element.” 

One of the Simple, to the writer’s 
knowledge, had the following passage in 
his dictation, “If ever two great men 
might seem during their whole lives to 
have moved in direct opposition, Milton 
and Jerry wy tailor were they.” 

Another variation on Scott was this— 


“ The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infernal old.” 


Another on Macaulay— 


“ Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his 
vittles down, 
Virginius caught the vittles up and hid 
them in his gown.’ 


Such marks of resentment do the 
Simple show on being dictated to. Now 
we will take a few examples of their 
translations. 


‘* Tre per hanc noli quisquis es: omen habet,” 


is rendered “Go not out by this (gate) 
whoever thou art: it has a smell.” 
Poor Naso! Here is another example 
of what he suffers at the hands of the 
Simple :— 


* Tpsa eB, que dederam medicamina, pallida 
8 


“y snyeall, who had taken medicine, sat pale.” 
And Horace fares thus :— 


* Me lentus Glycerz torret amor mez,” 
** The gluey love of my Glycera frightens me.” 


Kal ix\eov rvevpate cad, “ And they 
sailed to the Good Spirit,” is a touching 
instance of the simplicity we are illus- 
trating. The following is good :— 
KéAxas Ocoropiins, oiwvoTéAwy bx’ &pioros, 
ds Hn Ta 7 Covta, TAT’ eoodueva, mpd 7’ ZovTU. 
“ Calchas, son of Thestor, by far the best 
of augurs, who knew both the present, 
the future, and the perfect.” ,When 
the heart-broken Dido sees the ships of 
/Eneas getting under sail, she cries ‘ Pro 
Jupiter, ibit!’ which one of the 
Simple translates, “By Jove, he is 
going ! + 

The followi ing, from Sophocles— 


ouixpey mer efa:todvra, Tov ocuiKpod Ser: 

petov éporra, 
elicited this rendering, “ Demanding 
little, and yet paying for that little with 
alamb.” Another simple youth gave, 
as an equivalent of the first three words, 
“Poor beggar!” Here are some more 
specimens of the Simple as transla- 
tors—ion 6 "Opdvrnc, “He said ‘O 
Orontes!’” “Vere fruor semper,” 
“ Truly I always feed.” Tay d€ mevpiv 
ixarépwy Ovo TH zpecuTdrwy arparnyor 
éexuedeicwy, “And let two of the 
oldest generals take care of each other’s 
flanks.” Nopog rove pev Exovrac Crdovar 




















rO Pacrdei, roic Dé po) Exoure Ecddvar rov 
BaoXea, “A custom that those who 
had anything should give it to the king, 
and that those who had nothing should 
give it to the queen.” This evidently 
refers to the monarch who was in his 
parlour counting out kis money, whose 
queen, for want of something to count, 
amused herself with bread and honey. 
“When Greek meets Greek then comes 
the tug of war,” but the preceding 
show that when the Simple meet Greek 
much the same may be looked for 
in the battle-field of the form room. 
And they do not make much more of 
Latin, as witness the next elegant ex- 
tracts. “Victory was worshipped at 
Rome under the form of a feathered 
(alate) virgin.” “Insignis Turnus,” 
“Ensign Turner.” “ Dum thymo pas- 
cuntur apes,’ “ While monkeys are 
fed on thyme.” “ Rapientibus esseda 
mannis,” “ The chariot with captivated 
cobs.” In what they are pleased to call 
“composition,” the Simple are equally 
amusing, ¢.g., “These birds have long 
tails,” “‘H aves longe sunt funda- 
meutos.” “She came with bare feet 
and dishevelled hair,” “‘Nuda caput 
venit, setam diffusaque nigram.” The 
next is from an original copy of verses 
entitled “ Viatores :”— 
‘*ter sol ccelo dimoverat umbras, 

Ex quo Meceenas escis compleverat alvum.” 

Take again a few answers given by 
the simple :— 

Q. “What is the difference between 
-ne and ne?” 

A, “ Ne enclitic is used for a proper 
question : the other xe for an improper 
question.” 

Q..“* Annus (year) properly means a 
ting. What does annulus mean?” 

A, “ Ear-ring.” 

@. “Mention a comedy by Shake- 
speare,” 

A, “The Taming of the Mole.” 

Q. “Why was Metellus called Cal- 
vus ?” 

A, “ Because he was such a calf.” 

Y. “At the Comitia Curiata the 
Patricians met in their—— ?” 

A, “Togas,” 

It is not often that a joke is to be got 
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out of a Euclid lesson, but we remember 
a master asking for a definition of a 
circle, and being answered by a pupil, 
who described a ring in the air with his 
forefinger, ejaculating, “ A dodge like.” 
We will take our leave of the Simple 
with “ Variationson Allan Cunningham,” 
i.e., a part of a favourite lyric, intro- 
ducing the various blunders made under 
dictation by a form of small boys :— 


“ A wet sheep and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like an evil free, 

Away the good sheep flies, and leaves 
An old man on the lea. 


* . * * 7 * * 


While the hollow oak our parish is—” 


The last line is too profane for quota- 
tion. 

4. The Careless—Under this head 
come a large proportion of schoolboys. 
The Careless are, generally speaking, 
boys whose form aflairs, so to put it, 
are at a low ebb; whose credit with 
their master is as nearly run out as is 
their master’s forbearance with them ; 
boys whose position is becoming despe- 
rate, and who do not shrink from wild 
statements and violent imaginings, be- 
cause at any risk they must make an 
effort to improve their condition. The 
Careless stick at nothing. They make 
their wildest shots when questions are 
being rapidly passed round the form. 

“ What is meant by ‘milch kine?’” 
is asked. 

One of the Careless promptly answers, 
** Male cows.” 

Q. ‘ Who was Herod’s son ?” 

A. “Herodotus.” 

Q. “Derive an English word from 
Necto, I bind.” 

A. “ Neck-tie.” 

Q. “A word derived from a@\ArjXow.” 

A, “ Alleluia.” 

Q. ‘We do not speak of Enoch’s 
ascension, but of his ” 

A, “ Transportation.” . 

Q. “ What was the comparative dura- 
tion of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel ?” 
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A. “Their comparative duration was 
long.” 

Q. “What were the three principal 
Jewish feasts }” 

A, “Purim, Urim, and Thummim.” 

Q. “ What was the eastern boundary 
of Samaria?” 

A, “ The Jordan.” 

Q. “And the western?” 

A, “The other side of Jordan.” 

Q. “ For what god was St. Paul taken 
at Lystra ?” 

A. “ Venus.” 

Q. “ What fruit did Aaron’s rod 
bear ?” 

A, “A kind of plum.” 

Q. “ What Italian poet did Surrey 
imitate ?” 

Ans. 1, “ Plutarch,” leading to Ans. 2, 
* Pluto.” 

Now for specimens of translations by 
the Careless :—— 

**(‘esar duodecim millia passuum hac 
nocte progressus est,” “ Czesar this night 
marched twelve million miles.” This 
historical fact was received with perfect 
equanimity by the remainder of the 
form in whose presence it was pro- 
pounded. A boy puta ready repartee, 
on the tu quoque principle, into the 
mouth of his teacher by translating 
“ Dira viro facies,” “ You will make an 
awful man.” “Philippus Neapoli est,” 
“Philip is Napoleon.” & yaw’ Adavn, 
xaipe Awyevec téxvov, “O hail Athene, 
daughter of Diogenes!” “ Deformat 
faciem non una cicatrix,” “ Nota single 
cockatrice shows its ugly head.” “ Pecori 
vago,” “The wandering peccary.” “ As- 
pice bis senos cyenos,” “ Behold two 
old poets ”—such flowers of translation 
are culled from the Careless. It was 
evidently one of the same. desperate 
race who wrote, under dictation, this 
version of a stanza of Tennyson’s on 
Milton :— 

* Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starred from Jehovah’s gorgeous armouries, 
Tower, as the deep-domed Epicurean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset.” 

The last word of line three, of course, 
should be “empyrean.” From the 


same class came he who, giving the rule 
for Prepositions governing the Ablative, 


produced this new version of the con- 
cluding lines :— 


“ His super, subter, sub, addemus, 
Et in, de statu Nicodemus,” 


where for “Nicodemus” the Public 
School Latin Primer gives “si dicemus.” 

5. A large class is that of the 
Conceited-ignorant, productive of rich 
fruit in the way of scholastic facetie. 
From history papers by the Conceited- 
ignorant we select a few examples of 
their involuntary witticisms :— 

Q. “What were the causes of the 
great Rebellion ?” 

A, “The causes of the Great Rebel- 
lion were—the excommunication of Eng- 
land by the Pope, the pulling down of 
churches by the Commonwealth, and 
then the kingdom rang with the cry 
‘No popery.’” 

(. “What do you know of Milton 
as an author ?” 

A, “Milton’s pen laboured in the 
reign of Charles, and he wrote Paridise 
Lost and Paridise Found.” 

(). “ Define Democracy.” 

A. “Government by dukes and dea- 
cons.” 

Q. “What was the end of Tiberius 
Gracchus ?” 

A, **He was dragged out of the 
Senate House by a beagle and murdered.” 

Q. “State what you know about 
Mithridates.” 

A, “ Mithridates was clever and used 
to write poems, some of which are very 
beautiful.” 

Q. “Give an account of Cromwell’s 
continental policy.” 

A, “ Cromwell was a kind father and 
husband, and had nine children.” 

Q. “ What was the origin of the 
Church of England ? ” 

A, “Sir Martin Luther introduced 
Christianity into England.” 

Q. “ Explain ‘all to brake his seull.’” 

A, “This perhaps is a little confusing 
to uneducated minds now, but was a com- 
mon phrase in the time when the Bible 
was translated. Jael drove the tent-peg 
into Sisera’s head, iz order that she 
might break his scull.” 

Q. “ What was the end of Pausanias?” 

















A, “ Pausanias was killed by a young 
man, who was chaste and ran away.” 

The following is also from a history 
paper by a Conceited-ignorant :—“ In 
the reign of Charles II. no one was 
allowed to hold a high position in the 
Army or Navy or in the Church. Con- 
sequently Buckingham and others had 
to leave, because they did not belong to 
the Church. Habeas Corpus Act was 
that no one need stay in prison longer 
than he liked.” The next is from an 
essay on York :—“ There is something 
that it is noted for called the Euburacum 
of the Roman Period. It is also noted 
for its cathedral, which is built in the 
most Gothic eficial stile in the world.” 
Of Durham we are told that it is “ cele- 
brated as the place where the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Beed died.” 

So much fo: the Conceited-ignorant. 
Only one class now remains, viz. :— 

6. The Eccentric.—This class of boy 
exhibits perhaps more involuntary dis- 
plays of humour than any other. The 
Eccentric are boys who seem to suffer 
from an obliquity of mental vision. 
They see more in words than is meant. 
A thing goes into their heads one thing 
and comes out quite another. They are 
caught by a similarity of sound or form 
in words. One expression reminds them 
of another, for which it is at once mis- 
taken. The Eccentric are never dullards : 
they show very often a considerable 
amount of a perverse kind of ingenuity, 
as may be seen in their translations, e.g.— 

éxOpa yap y ’miovea untpula rexvols 
Tois mpda®’, éxidyns obdev Fmiwrépa. 

“ For hateful is the stepmother who 
drinks before her children, and nothing 
is more soothing than an adder.” 

The next specimen points to a more 
primitive state of things than Xenophon 
meant to describe, — otro GAxipararot 
jouv, kal eig xewac neoay, “ These men 
were very warlike, and went on their 
hands.” “ Dido vento reditura secundo,” 
“Dido soon to return with her second 
wind.” ‘Effigies veterum avorum,” 
“ Likenesses of old birds.” This would 
seem to be a disrespectful way of speak- 
ing of the great men of old. “ Nulla 
mora est,” “ No woman is a character,” 
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Was this rendering suggested by Pope’s 
malicious line 


“ Most women have no character at all” ? 


One of the Eccentric, meeting with 
the words “ Romulus prope-ravit” (the 
verb being thus divided at the end of a 
line), produced as the meaning, ‘‘ Romu- 
lus nearly talked himself hoarse.” 
“ Nihil tam volucre est quam maledic- 
tum ” is ingeniously rendered, “ Nothing 
is so fowl as slander.” The blind 
(Edipus says to Antigone,— 

orioov we KckiSpucor, ws wwOaueba 
Srov ror’ Ecuer, 
not meaning to express himself in such 
a despairing way as one of the Eccentric 
imagined, when he translated “ Place 
me and put me in a sitting posture, that 
we may moulder wherever we are.” The 
next is rather wild :— 
‘* Purpureos quoties deperdit terra colores, 
Formosas quoties populus alba comas !” 
** How often is the earth discoloured with 
blood ! 

How often have handsome people grey hair.” 

We give a few more translations by 
the Eccentric :— 

dywhedijc «kar olkov idpyrac yuri, 
“The useless woman sweats about the 
house.” 

“Tpsique in puppibus auro ductores 
late effulgent, ostroque decori,” “The 
captains themselves glitter from afar, 
decorated with gold and purple on their 
sterns.” 

“‘ Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britan- 
nos,” “ And the Britons with tails sepa- 
rated from the whole world.” 

“Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora 
muros, ‘ 

** Hector had caught three hundred Trojan 
mice. 

“Pateram gravem,” “ A heavy father.” 

“ Suo lateri assidere jussit,” “He ordered 

him to sit down on his tile.” “ Sequitur 


non passibus «quis,” (1) “ He follows . 


with impassive horses,” (2) “ Through 
rough passes.” “Si adeptus /foret,” 
“If he had been adapted for it.” 


** Quos ego dilexi fraterno more sodales,’ 
** Companions that I have loved more than a 
brother.” 
“ Trepidos cives,” ‘‘ Three-footed citi- 
zens.” * Ceesar cohortatus suos,” “ Cesar 
L 
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having drawn up his men into cohorts.” 
“Philumnusque illi quartus pater,” 
“ And Philumnus his four father.” 


*¢ Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet,” 
*¢ She wears a thousand adornments, she wears 
one thousand two hundred.” 
“ Durateeque solo nives,” “ And snows 
hardened by the sun.” 


“ Dura navis, 

Dura fuge mala, dura belli,” 

‘The hard ship, and the hardship of flight 
and war.” 

“ Regio victu atque cultu vitam age- 
bant,” “ They lived in a conquered and 
cultivated land.” ‘ Vitaverat mortem,” 
“ He had survived death.” 


** Presentemque viris intentant omnia mor- 
tem,” 


« And all things portend immediate death by 
poison.” 


“‘Sedesque discretas piorum,” “ Re- 
served seats for the pious.” ob cbévw 
modo, “I do not groan for my husband.” 
“Le mille romain était de mille pas,” 
“The Roman mile was not a mile.” 

It is chiefly in translations such as 
these that the Eccentric show their wit. 
Now and then they are good in com- 
position, as thus, ‘‘ He complained that 
he was ill-used,” “ Questus est se illusum 
esse.” “He swears that this is true,” 
“ Damnat hec vera esse.” 

Sometimes they are good as catechu- 
mens, ¢.g. :— 

Q. “ What is a dependent sentence ?” 

A One that hangs on by its clause.” 

Q. “Derive Pontifex.” 

A. “From Pons, a bridge, as we say 
Arch bishop.” 


The following “ character of Gideon ” 
will repay examination. It is curiously 
ingenious, though veryabsurd. “Gideon 
was a true unbelieving Jew. Still he 
was a good man, though rather idola- 
trous.” 

This random collection of scholastic 
jests shall be concluded with two re- 
marks. One has been made before, viz., 
that a large majority of these facetie are 
to the writer’s knowledge genuine. He 
believes them all to be so, and has re- 
frained from adding to the list others, 
the genuineness of which, though per- 
haps not doubtful, is not within his 
own personal knowledge. Who shall 
say, then, that a schoolmaster’s life can 
never be amusing ¢ 

Secondly, these jokes lose much of 
their flavour when thus printed one aftor 
another. Think how refreshing to the 
wearied examiner, sitting up half the 
night to look over papers, to come now 
and then across an oasis of this kind in 
the desert of stupidly correct or stupidly 
incorrect performances. In form, too, 
think how much the humour of the 
thing is enhanced by the innocent, or 
puzzled, or conceited, or sheepish, or 
desperate look of the victim as he utters 
his follies. Think how tickling the in- 
appropriateness, the semi-impropriety, 
of these utterances in a scene where a 
certain amount of decorum must be 
observed, and then consider whether 
the hours spent by a schoolmaster in 
school have not their amusing side. He 
is like some of the books he uses. He 
combines amusement with instruction. 


J. H. Raven. 











THE DRINKING SYSTEM; ITS EFFECT ON NATIONAL 


PROSPERITY AND THE RATE OF WAGES. 


In an interesting article, entitled, «‘ The 
Effect of an Increased Production of 
Wealth on Wages,” which appeared 
last year in the Fortnightly Leview, 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., called atten- 
tion to the small increase that had been 
made in the wages of the working- 
classes generally, when compared with 
the largely increased trade of the coun- 
try during the last quarter of a century, 
and he endeavoured to show that this 
was chiefly owing to “the increase of 
population, the displacement of labour 
by machinery, and the export of capital.” 
The great importance of an economic 
question which affects the material well- 
being of a large majority of the people ; 
the inadequate notice which it has 
hitherto received, and the unsettled 
state of the labour market at the pre- 
sent time, are my reasons for reverting 
to this subject. 

Mr. Fawcett assumes that the wealth 
of England has increased enormously, 
and that the working classes have not 
duly shared in it. This is to a certain 
extent erroneous. The increase of wealth 
has certainly been great, but not so 
great as a comparison of the value of the 
exports of thirty years ago with that of 
those of the present time would appear 
to indicate. The income of the nation 
has increased to that extent, but its 
expenditure has also increased largely. 
The increase of wealth accumulated has 
not been proportionate to the increase 
of trade. An immense amount of 
wealth has been produced (and the 
working classes have had a large share 
of it), but much of it has been squan- 
dered and wasted. The annual waste 
of money on the follies of fashion, the 
use of intoxicating drinks, and indul- 
gence in unreasonable luxuries, has in- 
creased to such an extent as to very 
materially counterbalance the addition 





to the national income. Our exports 
increased from 60,000,000/. in 1845 to 
255,000,0002. in 1873; and our ex- 
penditure on intoxicating drinks alone 
increased from 3$1,000,000/. in 1845 to 
140,000,000/. in 1873. 

The assumption that the increase in 
the remuneration of labour has not cor- 
responded with the increase of trade is 
based on certain statements made and 
examples given by Mr. Brassey, M.P., 
in his book on Work and Wages. Mr.. 
Brassey shows that in the Government 
dockyards and the private shipbuilding 
yards on the Thames, wages rose but 
very little during the years 1851 to 
1869, These are, however, special 
cases, and the cause of the non-advance 
can be explained. The wages of ship- 
builders generally did advance consid- 
erably during this time, although the 
wages of the Thames men were almost 
stationary. The fact is, the Southern 
masters were being driven out of the 
market by their competitors in the 
North and on the Clyde. Iron ships 
were supplanting wooden ones. The 
Thames is not near to the iron-fields, 
So soon as shipbuilding yards were 
established in the iron districts, the 
London masters were placed at a dis- 
advantage in the item of the carriage 
of their materials, as well as in the 
high rent of their yards. Their only 
chance of counteracting this was by 
keeping down wages. This was done, 
and yet the bulk of the trade has left 
the Thames, and-is now done in the 
North of England and in Scotland. 
The almost absolute certainty of per- 
manent employment, and the system of 
granting pensions in old age are special 
and peculiar features in the Government 
yards which preclude them from being 
taken as fair illustrations of the rate of 
wages. Mr. Brassey thinks that the 
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operatives employed in the building 
trades of London and Manchester did 
obtain an advance in their wages of 
about one-third between 1853 and 1872. 
I think that a careful investigation of 
this question would show that as great 
an average advance was obtained by 
the whole of the working classes of this 
country during that time. The style 
in which numbers of our artisans live 
is proof that their incomes have in- 
creased. The cost of living—house- 
rents, price of food and clothing—is 
greater now than twenty-five years ago. 
If wages have not risen, the men must 
be worse off, since the purchasing 
power of the wages they do get is re- 
duced. Any one who is acquainted 
with the working classes knows, how- 
ever, that they spend more money, that 
many of them live in better houses, 
clothe themselves better, and eat more 
meat (hence the increased demand and 
consequent rise in price) than formerly. 
If wages had not increased, and house- 
rents, &c., had, they would live in in- 
ferior houses now; whereas, they pay 
higher rents, and live in better houses. 
It should also be remembered that the 
hours of labour have been considerably 
shortened. A given quantity of work 
will now employ the same men for a 
longer period, or more men for the 
same time. So that even at the same 
rate of wages more money would be 
paid now for a piece of work, and more 
men would be employed than formerly. 
There is one point to which Mr. 
Fawcett does not refer, but which is a 
very serious one, and one that should 
not be overlooked in considering this 
subject. It is the question of pauper- 
ism. The number of paupers relieved 
in England and Wales in 1851 was 
860,000, at a cost of 4,962,000/. ; in 
1870 it was 1,207,000, at a cost of 
8,007,000/. This is an increase of 40 
per cent in the number, and 61 per 
cent in the cost of our paupers in 
? That there are many who are not so well 
off even in the same trades and with the same 
wages, proves that the fault is not in the rate 
ges, but that they do not earn what they 

, or that they squander what they do 
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twenty-one years, while the population 
had only increased 26 per cent. 

The Professor proceeds to account 
for the supposed stationary remunera- 
tion of labourers on the ground that 
an increased demand for labour is ac- 
companied by a nearly corresponding 
increase in the supply. This supply, 
he says, is increased in two ways—Ist. 
The increase in the demand calls into 
activity an influence which must ulti- 
mately lead to an increase in the sup- 
ply of labour. “It is, in fact, clearly 
shown that when wages advance in 
consequence of an increased demand 
for labour, the number of marriages is 
sure to increase, and in this way the 
supply of labour is certain to be aug- 
mented.” 2nd. Scarcity and consequent 
dearness of labour stimulates the inven- 
tion of new machines and other indus- 
trial improvements, which, by econo- 
mising labour, and rendering it more 
efficient, produce just the same effect in 
increasing its supply as if an addition 
were made to the number of the labour- 
ing population—An examination of 
these two propositions will, I think, 
show that, though they are to a certain 
extent true per se, the facts do not 
warrant their application to the case 
under consideration, and that there is 
no proof that the small extent to which 
it is asserted the labourers have bene- 
fited by a great increase in the produc- 
tion of wealth is due to the action of 
the principles they enunciate. 

Assuming the accuracy of the pro- 
position that an increase of wages is 
followed by an increase of marriages— 
which, by the way, is only partially 
correct, and is subject to modifying 
conditions—the increase of population 
thus traceable to good trade and high 
wages could not be the cause, or one 
cause of wages remaining stationary, 
even in those occupations where they 
have so remained during the time to 
which Mr. Fawcett particularly refers, 
viz., 1851 to 1869. The effect of such 
an increased supply of labour would 
not begin to be felt till some twenty 
years after the period of prosperity in 
which there was a high marriage rate. 





and the Rate of Wages. 


If trade was good and an extra number 
of marri were contracted in 1854 
and 1855, the effect of the consequent 
increased population on the labour mar- 
ket would only now be manifest. Prior 
to that time there was no great increase 
of trade to induce a special number of 
marriages. The total value of the ex- 
ports and imports of the United King- 
dom in 1840, was 6/. 10s. per head of 
the population ; in 1855, it was 9/. 7s. 
per head, an increase of about 44 per 
cent in fifteen years ; whereas, in 1870, 
their total value was 17/. 10s. per head, 
or an increase of about 87 per cent in 
the fifteen years—double the increase 
per cent of the previous period. Nor 
did the marriage-rate show any variation 
worth noticing till 1850. The marriages 
in England and Wales were :— 


1800. One to every 123 of the population. 
” be 122 ” ” 
”? 127 ” 
” 129 ” 
” 1274 ” 
” 124 %? 
” 116 ” 
” 117 ” 
% 1233 ” 


Again, the census returns do not support 
the theory. They show that the popu- 
lation has increased at a fairly uniform 
rate, with a lowering tendency rather 


than otherwise. Since 1831 the popu- 
lation has increased as follows during 
each decennial period :— 

1831—1841. 14 per cent. 

1841-1851. 13. ,, 

1851—1861. 12 ,, 

1861—1871. 13. ,, 
These statistics certainly show that 
neither marriages nor the population 
increased to any such extent as would 
influence the supply of labourers or 
the rate of wages. 

Mr. Faweett’s second proposition is 
that high wages promote the invention 
of machinery, or the introduction of 
some new method of carrying on indus- 
try by which more work can be done, 
and that the supply of labour is aug- 
mented, and wages are kept down there- 
by. I have always supposed that, as a 
general rule, the invention of machinery 
does not decrease, but rather increases 
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the demand for labour. Machinery 
does work in better style, more uni- 
formly, and with greater rapidity than 
men possibly can by hand. Makers 
are then enabled to supply superior 
articles at a reduced price. The result 
is that their sale is so much increased 
that the number of men employed in 
the manufacture of the goods is actually 
larger than before. Take the cotton, 
woollen, and iron trades—the staple 
trades of the country—where I sup- 
pose there has been more machinery 
invented and used than in any other 
manufactures. The marvellous increase 
ir. the population of the chief towns of 
these trades where machinery has been 
most extensively introduced, shows that 
the agyregate number of people em- 
ployed is not lessened by inventions :— 


Manchester. Birmingham. Leeds. 

94,876 73,670 53, 162 
1831. 237,832 142,251 123,393 
1871. 383,543 343,696 259,201 
The introduction of steam-engines, by 
means of which an immense amount of 
work can be done by a few men, in- 
stead of decreasing has marvellously 
increased the demand for labour. So 
with railways, although a few men can 
now transport fifty times the number 
of passengers and weight of goods they 
could in the old coaching days, there 
are vastly more men employed now in 
carrying people and goods than ever 
there were. The facilities for doing 
the work better at a lower rate have, 
as it were, created the demand, or, more 
accurately, have brought the supply 
down to the level of an immense de- 
mand. Further, the introduction of 
machinery by augmenting the reproduc- 
tive power of labour, leads to a rapid 
increase of capital, and the amount of 
money available for the employment of 
labour is thereby soon increased. So 
that even when an invention does throw 
some men out of work, the harm done 
is only temporary, and the increased 
demand for labour that soon follows 
makes up for it. The introduction of 
machinery is, however, always too gra- 
dual for there to be much injury of this 
kind done, if men have only sense 
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enough to read the signs of the times, 
and take steps accordingly. 

Again, if it were true that the inven- 
tion of machinery incivases the supply 
of labour beyond the demand, and that 
such invention is stimulated by a scar- 
city of labourers, there would be nothing 
gained by restricting marriages, and 
keeping down the population, since the 
supply of machine labour thus brought in- 
to play would more than counterbalance 
‘the human supply of labour, which 
the Malthusian theory (one of Mr. 
Fawcett’s remedies) would check. A 
restriction of population would be use- 
less unless accompanied by a prohibition 
or restriction of invention. Are the 
political disciples of Malthus prepared 
to go to this length? Unless my state- 
ments and arguments thus far are falla- 
cious, it appears clear that not only are 
‘the supposed facts on which Mr. Faw- 
cett bases his arguments to a great 
extent erroneous, but also that his two 
principal explanations of them are un- 
sound, insomuch as they would not 
account for the conditions he supposes 
if they were real,—and they do not 
account for the actual facts. Then the 
question once more comes to the front 
—“ How is it that in the midst of such 
marvellous prosperity and increase of 
wealth there is so much poverty and 
pauperism, and so little wide-spread 
material improvement ?” 

- ‘One other explanation which Mr. 
Fawcett offers is, “that only a portion 
of the wealth annually saved or accu- 
mulated in England is invested in our 
own industry.” He shows that during 
the last twenty years a very large 
amount of English capital has been 
exported in loans to foreign govern- 
ments, and in investments in foreign 
industrial enterprises. ‘his portion of 
our national capital is, he says, “ for the 
time, so far as our own labour market is 
concerned, non-existent.” This is quite 
true, and may be put down as one in- 
fluence which has prevented the full 
benefit of the national prosperity being 
reaped. It is, however, only one influ- 
ence, and by no means the most im- 
portant one. We must not overlook 
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the fact that much of this capital is 
really expended in purchasing English 
goods, and in employing English labour. 
Also that that portion of this exported 
money which is wisely used improves 
the material condition of the countries 
to which it is sent. One result of which 
is that they do more trade with us, 
and their consumption of the goods we 
manufacture increases. 

I would submit that the compara- 
tively small increase in the accumulated 
wealth of the majority of the people, 
whatever lack of employment there 
may be, and that vast mass of pavper- 
ism, which is “‘a standing blot on our 
civilization,” are to a great extent trace- 
able to the use of intoxicating drinks. 

The rate of wages depends on the 
proportion between the number of 
workers and the capital devoted to the 
employment of labour. Wages can 
only be permanently raised either (a) 
by improving trade, and thus increas- 
ing the amount of capital that is de- 
voted to the employment of labour— 
and that will increase as the wealth of 
the country increases; or (b) by -de- 
creasing the number of workers, and 
that is decreased by thuse who do well 
giving up altogether, or becoming mas- 
ters, and in their} turn employing 
others. Both these conditions are op- 
posed and counteracted by the drinking 
system.! 

The wealth of the nation is decreased 
by the money spent on drink. We 
spend 140,000,000/. a year on alcoholic 
liquors, and if they are practically use- 
less—as many affirm they are—if they 
answer no good purpose—being at the 
best only a luxury—that sum is actually 
thrown away. ‘That they are not a ne- 
cessity may be gathered from the fact 
that whole nations in various parts of 
the world pass through life without 
them. Further, if intoxicating drinks 
are in any degree beneficial to health, if 
they assist any part of our system in 


1 I use the term “drinking system” to 
comprehend “whatever is concerned in the 
production, circulation, and consumption of 
intoxicating drinks, with al] the consequences, 
direct and indirect.” 
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the discharge of its functions, if they 
contribute to any appreciable extent to 
keep our bodies or minds in proper 
working condition, either by direct as- 
sistance, or by protecting them from 
injury, it must follow that any one who 
is deprived of these liquors, or who is 
not provided with a substitute for them, 
must be so much the worse in propor- 
tion to the benefit to be derived from 
them. Nothing can be a benefit of 
which it is no loss to be deprived. In 
our own country hundreds of thousands 
of people do not drink intoxicating 
liquors, nor are they provided with a 
substitute, yet it has never been proved 
that they are, in consequence of their 
non-use of these liquors, in any way, 
morally or physically, incapacitated for 
the discharge of all the duties of life. 
On the contrary, it has been shown 
that, compared with those who do use 
the drinks even in what is called “a 
proper way,” they are the healthier, the 
less injurious, and the more moral citi- 
zens. They suffer less from sickness 


and disease, they are longer lived, and 


their names are far less frequently, if 
ever, found in the lists of those who 
are known as our pauper and criminal 
classes, 

It is sometimes urged that the manu- 
facture and sale of drink circulates 
money, and employs labour and capital, 
and that although the man spending 
the money may be poorer, others are 
richer, and the country is benefited by 
the trade done. The reply to this is 
that if the drink really is useless, and 
consequently valueless, the more capi- 
tal there is invested, and the more men 
there are employed in its manufacture, 
the worse for the nation. The same 
capital and labour employed in pro- 
ducing useful articles would circulate as 
much money, and produce something 
that would add to the wealth of the 
country, and sustain and assist a certain 
number of men, while they produced 
other articles that would still further 
add to its wealth, and the sale and use 
of which would again facilitate the pro- 
duction of articles of value. After a 
twelvemonth’s use of drink, the posi- 
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tion of the nation is this: Capital, 
labour, and material of a certain value 
have been employed in producing 
drink, that drink is swallowed, and 
the nation is not one iota better for 
it, either materially or morally; not 
an article has been produced, not a 
fraction of wealth created that would 
not have been quite as well, if not 
better, done if the liquor had never 
been made. Therefore the 140,000,000/. 
annually spent on drink is a dead draw 
on the wealth of the country—is so 
much taken from its labour-employing 
capital. 

Further, drinking causes poverty. 
People waste not only their money on 
drink, but also their time in drinking ; 
@ man spends sixpence on drink, and 
he will waste as much time over it as 
he could have earned another sixpence 
in. It indisposes men for work by 
bringing them into association with 
idle, dissolute companions: disease is 
promulgated, and accidents are caused 
by it—a father or a son is laid 
aside, or killed, and families are thus 
reduced to poverty. In the report pre- 
sented to the Convocation of Canter- 
bury by the Committee on Intemperance 
(1869) the testimony of 119 governors 
of workhouses is quoted ; of this num- 
ber 80 state the proportion of pauper- 
ism that they consider to be the result 
of intemperance ; not one gives it lower 
than one-half, and the average estimate 
is 73 per cent. That proportion of our 
poverty that can be traced to drinking 
costs the nation 10,000,0002, a year. 

Drinking promotes crime. It leads 
to crimes of violence by exciting men’s 
brutal passions, and throwing them 
into evil associations. It causes dis- 
honesty by pauperizing the drinker, 
and creating within him an appetite 
for that which money alone can buy. 
The steps from drinking to poverty, 
gambling and dishonesty, are frequently 
short and quick. Our judges and ma- 
gistrates, superintendents of police, and 
governors and chaplains of prisons, 
unite in testifying that almost every 
criminal that passes through their 
hands owes his or her degradation to 
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the temptations and associations of the 
public-house. The connection between 
drink and crime is also clearly shown 
by the fact that whenever the sale of 
drink has been restricted, either by pro- 
hibiting distillation, or by increasing 
the duty, and consequently enhancing 
the price, or by shortening hours of 
sale, or otherwise limiting the facilities 
for obtaining it ; the number of charges 
and committals for crime have corre- 
spondingly decreased. The cost to the 
country of crime owing to intemper- 
ance is 9,000,000/. a year. This ex- 
penditure impoverishes the country, and 
decreases the demand for labour. 
Drinking is a main cause of in- 
sanity. Alcohol flies to the brain, and 
not unfrequently dethrones reason, and 
leaves its victim a helpless idiot, or a 
raving maniac. Drinking parents be- 
get imbecile or insane children. Dr. 
Howe, of Boston, tells us that out of 
300 inmates of an asylum there, he 
knew that 147 had drunken parents. 


. A notice is required here of Lord Aber- 
dare’s theory enunciated at Brighton, that one 
of the chief causes of crime is overcrowding in 
our manufacturing districts and large towns. 
Careful examination will show that while crime, 
overcrowding, pauperism, and ignorance are 
each secondary causes and effects acting and 
re-acting one upon the other, they are all 
traceable to one common cause. The working 

rtion of the population naturally congregate 
in large numbers in those districts where trade 
is brisk, the demand for labour good, and 
wages consequently high. But that is no 
reason why they should—in fact, it is the 
very reason why they should not-—herd to- 
gether in wretched hovels, and be criminal, 
ignorant, and poor. Why are they paupers ! 
Not because their income is so small and 
their expenses so great; many of them earn 
double the wages they did in the districts 
from which they came. Why do they live in 
such miserable homes? Not because they can- 
not afford to live in better. Other men in the 
same towns and in the same employment have 
similar incomes and expenses, and yet are re- 
spectable and respected, live in decent houses, 
and bring up their families creditably. No! 
they are equal in income, in education, and 
in capabilities. The only difference is that 
one is intemperate and the other is not. I 
will vouch for it that of these men who are 
paupers and criminals, and who live in these 
dens, not one in a thousand is a temperate 
man; but that nine out of every ten owe 
their degradation to intemperance. 
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In addition to deranging the mental 
power of otherwise perfectly sane per- 
sons, drinking develops tendencies to 
insanity that already exist. As there 
are grades in insanity, so there are 
grades between perfect mental sound- 
ness and insanity. Every one knows 
people who are “ eccentric,” “ flighty,” 
or “weak-minded.” Alcoholic liquors 
readily affect such, and numbers of the 
inmates of our asylums are people of 
this class who have had the tottering 
balance of their reason completely up- 
set by drinking. Many are driven mad 
by anxiety on account of losses and 
deaths caused by intemperance. 

In Great Britain and in France in- 
crease of insanity has followed the 
increased consumption of drink. In 
England and Wales the number of 
lunatics trebled in twenty years, and 
the proportion to the population 
doubled. 

In 1852 the lunatics were 21,158 or 1°16 per 1000 
— wee OS ge 
” 1872 ” ” 60,296 ,, 285, 

These people have to be maintained 
and cared for at a great cost. ‘The na- 
tion loses not only that, but also the 
value of what their labour would have 
produced had they not been thus inca- 
pacitated. 

A nation’s prosperity depends much 
on the mental power, physical strength 
and length of life of its people. Ata 
moderate estimate 60,000 persons an- 
nually die prematurely through the 
direct or indirect effects of drinking. 
It can be proved that the death-rate of 
the country varies with the consumption 
of liquor. Dr. Lankester, the late coro- 
ner for Middlesex, said that the deaths 
from alcoholic poisoning alonein Great 
Britain might be put down at atenth of 
the whole death-rate of the country. 
The annual death-rate is about 709,000; 
this estimate would therefore give 
70,000 as the number yearly slain 
by diink. The statistics of Insurance 
Offices show that a teetctaler’s life is 
worth one-fourth more to them than a 
careful moderate drinker’s. The pre- 
mature death of a citizen is a direct loss 
to the state. It tukes many years to- 
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train a youth and qualify him to earn 
his living; and the cost of bringing 
him up and so training him is the same 
whether he lives 19 years or 40 years 
after reaching manhood. When he is 
once in a position to provide for himself, 
and so long as he is an industrious and 
law-abiding citizen, he is a source of 
wealth to his country, and if his life 
is shortened, or his physical or men- 
tal power impaired, the nation is im- 
poverished by the loss of that life and 
the deterioration of that power, to the 
extent of the wealth that he would 
have created had he completed his na- 
tural term of life. 

Next there is the loss of labour and 
time through drinking, and in estimating 
this account has to be taken not only 
of the loss of the labour of the man 
while he is drinking, but also of the 
loss which employers and others suffer 
through his being “ off work ;” and also 
of the loss through the reduced quantity, 
and inferior quality of the work he will 
ordinarily do, in consequence of his 
drinking habits. Whole works and 
valuable machinery are often kept 
standing for days by the want of a 
piece of machinery or some repairs that 
cannot be completed, simply because 
the man who is required to do the job 
is ona drinking bout. Valuable work 
is frequently eutirely wasted by work- 
men going off drinking at critical mo- 
ments, when it is absolutely necessary 
that the articles should be finished or 
they spoil. Persons not connected with 
trade, particularly in manufacturing de- 
partments, have no idea of the incon- 
venience and loss which is incurred 
through the drinking customs of society. 
Messrs. Oliver Ames and Son, one of 
the largest business firms in New Eng- 
land, wrote in 1868:—“ We find that 
the present License Law has a very bad 
effect upon our employés. We find on 
comparing our production in May and 
June of this year (1868) with that of 
the corresponding months of last year 
(1867), that in 1867 with 375 men we 
produced 8 per cent more goods than 
we did in 1863 with 400 men. We 
attribute this large falling off entirely 
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to the repeal of the prohibitory law, 
and the large increase in the use of in- 
toxicating drinks among our men in 
consequence.” 

The Rev. Professor Kirk, of Edinburgh, 
in Britain’s Drawbacks says :—“ The 
extent to which productive labour is di- 
minished by the influence of the drink- 
ing system is incredible. We received 
a statement from a foreman as to the 
effect on the wages of working men 
under him. He took a case from the 
wages book as a fair average specimen, 
and gave it as follows :—During eight 
weeks before taking a pledge of ab- 
stinence the man’s average weekly earn- 
ings were 1/. 6s. 94d.; during eight weeks 
when keeping the pledge, 1/. 14s. 4d.; 
during eight weeks after breaking the 
pledge, 1/. 6s. 10;d. Here is a loss of 
Wages equal to 7s. 6d. per week ; or as 
near as may be 20/. a year on one 
man! ” 

Mr. Brassey in his book already re- 
ferred to says, “ On the Great Northern 
Railway there was a celebrated gang of 
navvies who did more work in a day 
than any other gang on the line, and 
always left off work an hour and a half 
earlier than anyother men. Every navvy 
in this powerful gang was a teetotaler.” 

Mr. William Cockburn, manager of 
Messrs. Pease’s Ironstone Mines, in 
Yorkshire, in his evidence before the 
Sunday Closing Committee of the 
House of Commons, May 1868, gave 
the result of his experience as a fore- 
man with 2,600 men under him. After 
showing the effect that Sunday drink- 
ing has in keeping men off work in the 
early part of the week, he proceeded to 
give the result of calculations he had 
made to ascertain the proportion that 
the average lost time of the body of 
men bore to the time worked, He con- 
sidered that the men employed under 
his supervision are “the cream of York- 
shire,” and yet he found the average 
lost time was three-fourths of a day 
per man per week, and that this was 
almost entirely attributable to Sunday 
drinking. 

Referring to the effect upon employers 
he said :—“It entails very serious loss 
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upon the owners of property themselves, 
and not only upon them, but upon all 
the various works which are depending 
upon their works, as they are the pro- 
ducers of the raw material, and there is 
‘the same staff to keep for the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, of clerks and 
officers, and men about the place as 
there is on the Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday; and that gives something 
like 1}d. more per ton in the working 
cost of the first three days. Then the 
Railway Company has to keep the same 
number of engines to carry out the 
stuff, and they have to go out very fre- 
quently with a certain quantity of stuff. 
Their proper loads are 250 tons, but 
they have to go out very often with 
very little more than half of that, and 
thereby they are increasing the cost to 
the Railway Company very materially ; 
‘but the greatest of all costs is this, that 
the furnaces which are kept at work dur- 
ing the Sunday want a greater supply 
of stone on the Monday, and the men 
being off work to the extent of the per- 
centage which I have stated, the fur- 
naces cannot really get their proper sup- 
ply, and therefore they are not infre- 


quently caused to lay off some of their 
men, and also to reduce the blast in the 
furnaces, which is very detrimental to 
them indeed ; one can scarcely realize 
or calculate the extent of loss that it 
is to them.” 

The total amount of wealth wasted 
by the drinking system, estimating the 
money directly spent in purchasing 
drink, and the loss and cost directly 
and indirectly caused by that expen- 
diture is about 270,000,000/. a year. 
Compare this enormous sum with the 
amount of capital that we send abroad. 
The money directly spent on drink every 
year isdouble what we send toother coun- 
tries as loans. 

I think that these facts show that 
the drinking system keeps wages down 
by crippling trade and causing a great 
waste of wealth; that they warrant 
the conclusion that drink is the great 
cause of the want and pauperism that 
exist side by side with such a vast 
in-pouring of national wealth ; and 
that they ought at least to have been 
taken into account in any inquiry into 
the relation of wealth and wages. 


Tuos. P. WHITTAKER. 
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THE LITERATURE OF HOLLAND DURING THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. 


Tue close of the eighteenth century is 
marked throughout the whole of Europe 
by violent revolutions, The barriers 
between nations are broken down; 
social order, resting chiefly on a conven- 
tional basis, shows everywhere signs of 
decay ; a mighty change makes itself 
felt in the world of thought and idea. 
A restless spirit haunts the nations of 
Europe, and whispers in their ears 
magic formulas wherewith to invoke the 
tide by which things existing shall be 
swept away, in order—as is fondly 
believed and hoped—to usher in an era 
such as the world has never seen. On 
the crest of the revolutionary wave sits 
triumphant democracy with its wild 
song of “liberty, fraternity, equality,” 
with its bold denial of antiquated four- 
mulas and traditionary beliefs, with 
its almost childlike belief in itself 
and its joyous assertion of vitality and 
power. 

Holland—quiet, sleepy Holland—is 
unable to resist the impetus brought 
to bear on.it from all sides, Her dikes, 
able to keep at a distance the surging 
billows by which she is surrounded, ean- 
not prevent the spirit of an all-powerful 
democracy overrunning her borders. Her 
barren, rugged language, a barrier more 
powerful than her dikes, must become 
to some extent the expression of the 
philosophical doubt, which the elegant 
language of France, the metaphysical 
tongue of Germany, and the practical 
dialect of England have made known to 
hundreds and thousands. When the 


French Revolution broke out it found 
many in Holland who wished it God- 
speed, nay, who would have been glad 
to enlist under its banners. 

_During the greater part of the 
eighteenth century Holland had been 
asleep. 


The country had reached a 





great state of prosperity, and its citi- 
zens had no occupation, except spend- 
ing the money which their ancestors 
had earned and kindly left behind. 
The “stadholderate ” had been restored 
in 1747, and the family of Orange sat 
once more on the throne. No. sensa- 
tional legislation disturbed the political 
atmosphere ; no commercial panic con- 
vulsed the exchange; nothing, in a 
word, seemed to indicate that the days 
of the Republic were numbered. Strange 
to say it suddenly collapsed. 

Everything tends to the belief that 
nations and institutions are subject to 
the law which rules individuals—they 
die of old age. Ideas, which were 
yesterday full of truth and of life, and 
embodied in living forms, are to-day 
deadly errors, waiting for the moment 
when, with the lifeless bodies of which 
they’ were once the soul, they will be 
thrown into a more or less forgotten 
grave. The chronicler records the pass- 
ing events, and sees in this or that politi- 
cal event the reason of the overthrow 
of an old régime or the birth of a new 
order. But the philosopher smiles ; to 
him the world is a vast organism, 
moving in accordance with fixed and 
unalterable laws. 

No doubt political events—and we 
dwell on them briefly, because to know 
the literature a nation we must have 
some idea of the atmosphere in the 
midst of which it sprang up—brought 
affairs in Holland to a crisis. William 
IV. died in 1751, and the English 
princess who ruled during the minority 
of William V. was not at all popular. 
The squabbles between the stadholder 
and the aristocratic citizens began to 
be more frequent, and the spirit of 
general dissatisfaction, veiling itself 
under the name of “ patriotism,” which 
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had hitherto kept smouldering, gave 
more vigorous signs of life than it had 
done before. Nor did the accession 
of William V. help to mend matters, 
If it be true that nothing is more 
successful than success, shall we deny 
the reverse ? The part which the Dutch 
fleet had to play in the American war 
considerably increased the hatred against 
the English, and did not make the stad- 
holder more beloved ; whilst the revenge 
taken by the Germans, because of in- 
sults offered to the wife of William IV. 
—a German princess—added fresh fuel 
to the flames. Gratitude is as scarce as 
genius. The Dutch had never had any 
personal affection for William V., and 
they had no feeling of loyalty for that 
impersonal thing called a dynasty ; they 
had always disliked the English, and 
hated the Germans with the dislike 
peculiar to the members of families— 
where then could they turn in this their 
hour of humiliation except to France: 
—France, which under the influence of 
the law of contrasts they had always pre- 
ferred to every other country, to which 
they had ever clung, notwithstanding 
the many defeats received at its hands, 
with a well-nigh doglike fidelity? The 
Dutch Radicals, otherwise called patriots, 
lifted up their eyes to France. France, 
the great Cave of Adullam, opened its 
arms to the distressed patriots. At the 
end of the year 1794 the “saviour,” in 
the person of Pichegru, with his army, 
appeared on the frontiers of the Nether- 
lands; on the 18th of January, 1795, 
the Prince of Orange left Scheven- 
ingen for the shores of England ; a few 
days later the great Dutch Republic, 
once the mistressof Europe, had found 
“freedom, liberty, and equality,” or in 
other words had become the vassal of 
France. The “Wilhelmus van Nas- 
souwe,” which had been for more than 
two centuries the national song of Hol- 
land, was hushed, and instead of it, men 
shouted the impious ‘‘ Marseillaise.” 
Amidst those tumultuous surround- 
ings the Dutch muse—we shall con- 
fine ourselves to poetry in the first 
place—awoke gradually from her long 
protracted slumbers. In the hands 


of the versifiers of the eighteenth 
century she had become a prim old 
maid, choke-full of the proprieties, ner- 
vously anxious to conceal her feelings, 
if she had any, and, above all, to ex- 
press herself in the conventional phrases 
of the day and not to move in any other 
forms but those which society had pre- 
scribed. Thanks to the “societies fur 
the encouragement of science and art ”— 
those great promoters of mediocrity in 
all ages—poets had been fabricated by 
the dozen, and poetry had begun to be 
looked upon as a luxury and not as a 
necessity. “ Voltaire,” wrote one of the 
so-called poets of the period, “seems to 
me the greatest poet in Europe. His 
Henriade is perfect.” What need of 
any further witnesses? An age which 
deifies Voltaire as a poet must be with- 
out a spark of poetry. 

But now, as the result of the up- 
heaving of the world in every possible 
direction, the Dutch muse lost—let us 
be honest—much of her learning, her 
smoothness, her elegance, her classical 
character—to sum up all in one 
word ; but, on the other hand, she got 
rid of her affectation, her pedantry, and 
her intolerable mannerism. She tried 
to be natural, not to copy another muse, 
but to be herself. She gave full rein 
to the sentiment so long oppressed 
though never totally suppressed. And 
the aroused sentiment of beauty and 


truth kindled the imagination ; and what. 


else is poetry but feeling and imagin- 
ation ? 

The change was not effected at once, 
The lawgivers on Parnassus were in- 
tolerant of innovations ; the old theories 
of art died not without a hard struggle ; 
and the young muse attempted, like 
another David, to fight her battles in the 
armour of Saul. But ere long a poet 
was born who could not brook the re- 
straint of the old armour. Feeling in- 
tensely that he had a message to deliver 
and a mission to perform, he burst on his 
bewildered countrymen like one of the 
old Hebrew prophets. Poetry once more 
resumed her office ; the consoler of our 
miseries and the prophetess of a better 


day. That man was William Bilderdijk,. 
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the greatest and most unpopular of 
Dutch poets. Our readers shall have 
an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves whether we have introduced him 
in exaggerated language or whether we 
have merely spoken the words of sober 
truth. 


«* And whois Hilderdijk? methinksthou sayest. 
A ready question, yet which, trust me, Allan, 
Would not be ask’d had not the curse that 


came, 

From Babel clipt the wings of poetry. 
Napoleon ask’d him with cold fix’d look, 

‘ Art thou then in the world of letters known ?’ 
*I have deserved to be,’ the Hollander 
Replied, meeting that proud, imperial look 
With calm and proper confidence and eye, 
As little wont to turn away abash’d 

Before a mortal presence.” 


To understand the character of the 
poetry of Bilderdijk, it is necessary to 
know something of his life. The greatest 
poets of humanity have, it is true, so 
entirely suppressed their individuality, 
that their names and lives have become 
matters of secondary importance. What 
matters it to us whether Homer wrote 
the Jliad and the Odyssey, or whether 
another wrote them? Do we not under- 
stand his poems without any knowledge 
of their author? Do we require to know 
the life of Shakespeare in order to ap- 
preciate in his works the matchless 
knowledge of the human heart, and the 
unrivalled power of analyzing every 
passing emotion and feeling? Who 
feels the need of reading a biography of 
Goethe, when he studies Faust, that 
Bible of Pantheism? Before the calm 
objectivity which has made these men 
the poets of the world, individual ques- 
tions seem merely accidental, and there- 
fore utterly insignificant. But, on the 
other hand, could we read and under- 
stand Byron if his life were totally 
unknown to us? Is not his poetry so 
intensely subjective, so much the ex- 
pression of his individuality—hence its 
greatness and its littleness—that it 
requires the key of the history of his 
life to unlock to us the many doors 
otherwise hopelessly shut? Bilderdijk 
was one of those subjective poets ; his 
poetry is the cry of the ego, from the 
beginning to the end. So much is this 
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the case, that he could not translate a 
poem from a foreign language without 
altogether altering its character, 
William Bilderdijk was born on the 
8th of September, in the year 1756. 
His father, a medical man and a poet of 
some repute, belonged to an old Dutch 
family. It requires no stretch of imagi- 
nation to picture to oneself the sur- 
roundings of Bilderdijk during the 
earlier years of his life. The visitor to 
Amsterdam, wending his way to the 
“ Westerkerk” or to the “ Joden Am- 
stel” walks along the canals and the 
streets through which Bilderdijk must 
frequently have passed. If he be for- 
tunate enough to get an introduction to 
a family belonging to what may be 
called the higher middle classes, it will 
be easy for him to draw a picture of 
the youth of the poet, spent amongst 
old-fashioned, uprigh%, solid, and some- 
what prosaic people—people to whom 
Heaven seems to have denied nothing 
except a touch of humour. Life is very 
real and very earnest to those Hollanders. 
If we are to believe Bilderdijk, he 
must have been a most precocious child. 
In one of his poems—is it truth or 
fiction ?—he not merely tells us that 
he had shed a great many tears during 
the first two years of his life, but also 
that he had read with delight Cats, 
the great poet of the sixteenth century, 
whose works a Dutch.househo!ld ranks 
next to the Bible! The child at the 
venerable age of one yar and a half, 
entered the world of the poet! “The 
aspect of the world around him became 
totally changed ; all things became sym- 
bolical, and his sole aim was henceforth 
to know himself, and to decipher the 
hieroglyphics which on all sides met his 
eye.” Undoubtedly such a child islike 
the orthodox idea of heaven: cela fait 


peur. 

An accident, which happened to him 
in his youth, exercised unquestion- 
ably a greater influence on his poetry 
than the study of good old Cats. A 
playfellow of his had the misfortune 
to tread on his foot, and the wound 
grew so serious that Bilderdijk suffered 
more or less from its effects for the 
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space of twelve years. During those 
twelve years—from his sixth till his 
eighteenth—his life was intensely soli- 
tary, so far as the outer world was con- 
cerned. His dream, to become a soldier, 
would now never be fulfilled. But though 
he was not to stand on a battle-field, as 
he had wished to do, who that has read 
his poetry can deny that, be it on other 
fields and with other weapons, he was 
a warrior all his life long? He was 
an Ishmael amongst poets, who found 
no rest till he had sunk in the sleep of 
death. 

During that period of seclusion his 
inner life was very active. He devoted 
his time chiefly to the study of natural 
philosophy, medicine, architecture, and 
literature ; but itneed scarcely be said that 
besides his favourite studies there were 
several other departments of knowledge 
with which he made himself acquainted. 
Then, too, the poet was born. The be- 
ginnings of all life are in silence and 
solitude. During those long dreary days 
and painful sleepless nights, the problems 
of life became exceedingly real to that 
young sufferer. His eye became fixed 
on himself, and the questions which 
have troubled humanity since the days 
of the creation, refused to be dismissed 
without some attempt at a solution. 
To that sick-bed we must ascribe a good 
deal of the reserve, the gloom, the irri- 
tability and the violence, which charac- 
terized the poet and his poetry in later 
days; but we must also attribute to it 
the awakening of that individuality 
which made him the Prince amongst 
Dutch poets, e¢ par droit de naissance 
et par droit de conquéte. 

At the age of twenty-five he became 
a member of the University of Leyden. 
He worked day and night, and though 
he devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of law, he managed to find time for 
other and more congenial studies. 

After having passed through the usual 
course, he took his degree, and two years 
later (1783) we find him married and 
apparently settled down. But his family 
life proved most unhappy. Love, the sub- 
limest form of selfishness, because half- 
unconscious, of which humanity is capa- 
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ble, deceives the poet even more than it 
does ordinary men. The being he loves 
is not the woman who stands before 
him, but the ideal creature which is the 
offspring of his poetical heart. Criticism 
soon dispels the glamour of early days, 
and then comes the inevitable collision 
between the ideal and the reality. Bil- 
derdijk submitted himself to his fate for 
a long time, but after eleven years of 
silent misery, husband and wife sepa- 
rated. He married afterwards a poetess 
of the name of Schweickhardt, and the 
two lived happily together, notwith- 
standing the many susceptibilities and 
jealousies attributed to artistic natures. 

There were, however, greater troubles 
in store for the poet. He was intensely 
unpopular—we shall soon understand 
why. His opinions were distasteful to 
the multitude; his poetry was either 
ignored or attacked with fanatical vehe- 
mence, The men who had arrogated to 
themselves the right of admission to the 
“republic of letters,” refused to ad- 
mit one who, though still standing 
with one foot in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was rapidly freeing himself from 
the narrow ideas and forms whith the 
men of that age had laid down. In 
addition to the literary tempest, there 
burst over his head the political storm 
of the French Revolution. Bilderdijk, 
greatly attached to the House of Orange, 
and with principles of the most ultra- 
Conservative character, resisted the 
Revolution with all the strength at his 
disposal. But though he struggled man- 
fully, he could not prevent the final 
establishment of the ‘‘ Batavian Repub- 
lic.” It was, however, in his power to 
refuse to swear the oath of allegiance 
which was asked of him. He had to 
leave Holland, and to seek a place of 
refuge in a friendly country. He first 
went to England, but his residence on 
our “hospitable shores” was of short 
duration. The poet soon emigrated to 
Brunswick, in Germany. There, in the 
midst of many refugees, and under the 
patronage of the Duke, his life flowed 
on evenly for more than eight years. 
When he returned to his own land the 
eighteenth century had been laid to rest, 
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and a new age was struggling through 
the troubles of childhood. 

With the accession of Napoleon’s 
brother, Louis, to the Dutch throne, a 
somewhat better day had dawned on 
Holland. The four years of the reign of 
that king (1806—1810) are among the 
happiest of our poet’s life. They were 
a lull in the storm which would soon 
break forth with redoubled fury. The 
removal of Louis, because his policy was 
not in accordance with the wishes of his 
imperial brother, and the subsequent 
incorporation of the Netherlands with 
the French empire, filled the cup of 
Bilderdijk’s sorrows to overflowing. The 
mental and moral anguish through which 
he passed in seeing his beloved country 
at the mercy of the stranger, were over- 
whelming. But to these was added 
actual physical distress. Though at 
the moment of which we are speaking, 
without a rival amongst the poets 
of Holland, he did not know where 
to get bread in order to satisfy his 
hunger. 

The hour of deliverance seemed at 
length to have come. Holland, once 
more free, hailed with acclamations 
another prince of the family of Orange. 
Alas, for the bad memory of restored 
dynasties! Bilderdijk suffered no longer 
the pangs of hunger ; but he looked in 
vain for the acknowledgment of his 
literary greatness, and some signal mark 
of favour. The wreath of laurels was 
kept from him by the unscrupulous 
machinations of a literary rabble, and 
he received the reward of true greatness 
in all ages——a cross. 

However, the gods are more merciful 
than men. The stately old-fashioned 
man will soon pass away from a life 
whose experience he might have summed 
up in the words of Jacob, to scenes less 
checkered and more peaceful; those 
eyes, shaded by fierce brows, once so 
brilliant, now so dim, will soon regain 
their lustre in sunnier climes, and that 
fiery tongue, which has lashed the 
vices and follies of the age with the 
sternness of a Boanerges, will ere long, 
amidst other surroundings, burst forth 
into a song of peace. The death of 
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his wife was to him the beginning of the 
end. His sorrow admitted of no conso- 
lation, and his muse was too sad to 
utter another sound. Poring over the 
pages of his Bible, and of Cats, he 
spent the remaining days of his life. in 
the most perfect seclusion. One wintry 
night, in the year 1831—a few months 
before the death of Goethe—he passed 
away. 

We now turn to Bilderdijk’s poetry. 
With the exception of Calderon no 
poet ever surpassed him in fertility. 
During fifty years he devoted himself 
to a literary life, and the legacy which 
he left behind shows the ceaseless 
activity which he displayed during that 
protracted period. It is computed that 
he wrote 300,000 lines. Add to this, 
that with the exception of comedy, 
he attempted every kind and form of 
poetry, and the reader will easily under- 
stand the difficulty of giving any ade- 
quate conception of labours so manifold 
and so varied. 

His earlier poems, however, need not 
detain us long. The first poems which 
he wrote were on subjects proposed by 
various literary societies, and the themes 
chosen by those institutions are clear 
demonstrations—if any be required— 
of the low ebb which poetry had 
reached during the eighteenth century. 
Bilderdijk accepted the challenge, and 
wrote several poems which received 
either a medal or an honourable mention. 
These poems are chiefly remarkable 
for the tenacity with which their author 
clings to the forms of the age of Louis 
XIV. Their writer belongs to the so- 
called classical school; not merely are 
his poems full of classical allusions, but 
it is evident that the poet is, above 
all, anxious not to depart a_hairs- 
breadth from the stiff correctness pre- 
scribed by tradition. It is but very 
slowly that he will free himself from the 
fetters of the Greeks and Romans; it 
is but very gradually that he will leave 
the chill, methodical atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century, and he will never en- 
tirely succeed in his attempt to be free. 
As, in the case of some of the kings of 
Israel, we are told that “ they did that 
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which was right in the eyes of the Lord, 
nevertheless the high places were not 
taken away,” so it may be said of the 
Dutch poet, that he forsook the classical 
idols of his forefathers and turned to 
another and purer worship, but that he 
kept till the very end of his life high 
places in which to sacrifice to the gods 
of his youth. 

Amongst his earlier works his erotic 
poetry deserves to be singled out. Into 
the question of the morality of these 
poems we shall not now enter. Many 
of them are translations from Anacreon, 
Catullus, Tibullus, and other gallant 
poets, but a large number are original. 
It is easy to picture to oneself the as- 
tonishment with which the Dutch pub- 
lic must have looked upon these pro- 
ductions. They forgot that the poet 
was a young student, and that if ever, 
surely then, the worship of das ewigweib- 
lich Ideale will seek for means to express 
itself ; they had no eye forthe beauty of 
the form which distinguished these 
poems, and no ear for the music of their 
rhythm ; they had but one feeling, one 
of intense astonishment at the way in 
which their puritanism had been out- 
raged. We, for ourselves, pity poor 
Venus, accustomed to the unclouded 
sky of Olympus, but now condemned 
to tramp through the marshes of Hol- 
land ; we sympathise with Cupid in the 
midst of a nation amongst “whom life 
would be bearable were it not for its 
amusements ;” and we cannot repress a 
slight smile at the passicnate language 
addressed to the young girls of Leyden. 
But, on the other hand, there is in this 
poetry ample evidence, not merely of the 
wonderful mastery of language and the 
facility of versification which distin- 
guished Bilderdijk in latter days, but 
also of a poetical power which lifted 
him at once far beyond his contem- 
poraries. 

In one genre of poetry he reached 
even then a point of excellency which 
he has never surpassed. His romances 
and ballads are of great beauty. It 
would be interesting, did space per- 
mit, to draw a parallel in that respect 
between him and the greatest ballad- 
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writers of Germany—Goethe, Schiller, 
and Uhland. It seems to us that his 
productions resemble most closely those 
of the last-named poet; in vain do we 
look for the reality and the objectivity 
of the ballad of Goethe, and the ideality 
and the subjectivity of that of Schiller. 
But we find the power of the Suabian 
singer to paint in bold outlines a few 
simple figures and to lift them by a 
magic stroke above the material sur- 
roundings into the regions of imagina- 
tion and feeling. 

The ballads of Bilderdijk—lI yield to 
the temptation of giving a short extract 
from one of them—shared the fate of all 
his poetry—they were always unpopular. 
The subjects he chose were far above 
the comprehension of the people, and 
the sentiments of which he made his 
heroes and heroines the mouthpiece 
failed to awaken an echo amongst those 
masses in which the true home of the 
ballad is to be looked for. In how far 
the purely historical ballad can ever be 
made popular, unless at the sacrifice of 
historical truth and the unscrupulous in- 
troduction of numberless anachronisms, 
we are unwilling to decide. Undoubt- 
edly there is a human element common 
to man in all ages, whose expression 
is therefore likely to meet at all times 
with a response. But in the ballads 
of Bilderdijk there is little or no attempt 
at any softening of the local colouring ; 
on the contrary, the poet, whose whole 
life may be summed up in the “ Odi pro- 
fanum vulgus et arceo,” has nowhere 
striven so hard to exhibit in all its 
width the gulf which separated him from 
his contemporaries. The favourite sub- 
jects of Bilderdijk are taken from the 
middle ages. We shall have something 
more to say about the peculiar political 
views of the poet ; let it suffice for the 
present to remark that his poetry moves 
for ever on the medizval line towards 
the restoration of what seemed to him 
the golden age, the days of chivalry and 
of feudal government. A descendant, 
as he believed himself to be, of the old 
noble family of the Earls of Cleve and 
Teisterbant he unfurled for ever “ those 
banners of Teisterbant,” to fight in days 
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of scepticism and democracy for the re- 
vival of a period of blind belief and 
despotism. The most perfect of his 
ballads, and the one best known is, 
without any doubt, his “ Floris IV.” 

There is first of all the description of 
the scene : 


“Trumpets and bagpipes resounded through 
the court, across the walls ; the knights tlocked 
together at the merry sound. 

“From the arched window of the wall of 
Klermont, Blanka, the beautiful, saw the rich 
assemblage of arms, 

‘She sat before the window, draped in 
velvet, surrounded by her maidens, who were 
clothed in yellow garments. 

“She stood before the window in her sky- 
blue dress, like the corn flower amidst the 
fields of ripening grain. 

“She wore a golden chain with diamond 
clasp"; it hung down from her shoulders, and 
fell upon her lap. 

‘*Her full bosom heaved ; her eye, filled 
with curiosity, looked around ; a flash mantled 
her cheek ; a smile played on her lovely lips. 

“‘ She looked at the proud knights, clothed 
in silk and gold ; she saw their noble horses 
decked with purple, richly-fringed trappings.” 

Then comes the innocent question, 
which is to be the cause of a great 
tragedy :— 


‘*¢ Ah! tell me,’ she said, knowing nothing 
of jealousy, ‘where amongst all those knights 
is the Earl of Holland ?’ 

‘*Her hushand hears the question, and 
looks at her fixedly ; her lips grow pale and 
tremble ; her heart beats. 

“ «Look !’ he says, with a grin, ‘in yonder 
crowd of earls, there is a guly lion in a field 
of geld.’ 

“That knight so perfect is the Earl of Hol- 
land; examine him well, for his hour has 
struck. 

“The beautiful Blanka recedes from the 
window in a tremor, there is no longer any- 
thing festive to her in the scene which is 
before her eyes.” 


And then, as Floris IV. passes the 
gate where Blanka was sitting sur- 
rounded by the ladies of her court, 


“ He lifts up his eyes, and the spear of false 
Klermont pierces through his innocent heart, 
and he falls down lifeless.” 


Not, however, without revenge : 


“The brave Cleve takes his heroic sword, 
the pledge of friendship, and sends it through 
the cowardly murderer. 

“ The frightened Blanka hears of the crime, 
and of its punishment ; the frightened Blanka 
beholds both corpses. 
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“Her knees give way, her blood and her 
breath grow still ; she shrieks, she dies, and 
the sombre curtain drops.” 


Yineteenth Century. 


But it was during the gloomy days 
of exile that the genius of Bilderdijk 
reached the highest point of develop- 
ment. Of the poems written or con- 
ceived by him during that period 
we may say in the language of 
Southey— 

*« The language of a state, 

Inferior in illustrious deeds to none, 

But circumscribed by narrow bounds, and 

now 

Sinking in irrecoverable decline, 

Hath pent within its sphere a name where- 


with 

Europe should else have rung from side to 

side.” 

The horizon of the poet is consider- 
ably enlarged; he confines himself no 
longer to the somewhat narrow range 
of subjects which had hitherto seemed to 
him to contain all things in heaven and 
earth ; he also moves with greater free- 
dom, and is no longer tied hand and 
foot to those classical forms, the perfect 
repose of which he had never attained, 
and into which he had vainly attempted 
to pour fresh life. In the poetry of 
that time we also trace the magical 
power of Bilderdijk over the language 
of Holland. His word-painting is per- 
fectly marvellous; the sensuous colour- 
ing of some of his poems reminds one of 
a southern landscape. Could that shy, 
sullen, choleric Dutchman, whose per- 
sonal appearance repelled love and com- 
manded admiration, have written those 
exquisitely tender poems, which are 
found scattered in the collection of his 
works? Perhaps the explanation is to 
be found in the fact that the blood 
which flowed through his veins had 
been derived not merely from the tepid 
west, but also from those burning lands 
where the sun wakes from his slumbers. 

Looking at these poenis one can 
easily understand the unpopularity of 
Bilderdijk, nay, the opposition which 
he encountered on all sides. Instead of 
being a representative Dutchman he 
was rather the reverse ; instead of being 
the echo of the age, whose voice made 
itself heard even in the low-lands, he 
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was rather like the preacher in the wil- 
derness; a voice lifting up its protest 
against the age in which his lot was cast. 
The tone of his poetry is one of reaction. 
He knew little about the times in which 
he lived, for his heart moved in days 
long gone by and amidst scenes long 
since past. His scanty knowledge, how- 
ever, exasperated him to the utmost 
against the institutions and the men by 
which he was surrounded ; he therefore 
felt himself called upon to resist even 
unto blood the spirit of the age, and 
to sound in its ears nothing else but 
a long protracted anathema. 

An anathema against the age because 
of its religion! Bilderdijk was too 
much of a theologian to be a Christian. 
His religious poems are strangers to the 
modern axiom, which has decreed the 
divorce between theology and religion. 

In an age when the people were sunk 
in depths of irreligion, and when the 
only way to reclaim them from their 
state of degradation was to be found in 
the rousing of the religious or the ideal 
sentiment, which is above dogmas 
and independent of forms, Bilderdijk 
could conceive no religion except the 
Calvinistic theology of the seventeenth 
century. The system which represents 
God as the most arbitrary of judges, and 
which makes of heaven the most aristo- 
cratic of clubs, was to him the only pos- 
sible salvation for an age impatient of 
all inquisition, theological or political. 

An anathema against the age because 
of its politics! An aristocrat and a 
royalist, he hated the people cordially and 
denounced them unsparingly. He also 
disliked those petty aristocrats who 
seemed to him to encroach on the power 
which ought only to belong to the mo- 
narch. All revolutions, it is almost 
superfluous to add, were not merely dis- 
tasteful to him, but utterly unjustifiable. 
A greater anachronism than Bilderdijk 
cannot be imagined. Placed in the 
midst of a revolutionary mob, exhibit- 
ing all the passions of the brute, under 
the intoxicating power of a newly- 
acquired liberty, he sighs for the return 
of those medieval ages which come 
nearest to his ideal. 


Many of the political poems of Bil- 
derdijk belong to a later period ; but it 
is not necessary for us to adhere scru- 
pulously to their chronological order. 
The patriotic tone of most of them is 
undeniable, and the fact that they re- 
flect, like the remainder of his poetry, 
his peculiar individuality, and that they 
are often influenced by his political 
theories, cannot take away from their 
beauty. There is pathos in the lines 
in which he foretells the ruin of his 
country ; there is majesty in the Ode to 
Napoleon, and a well-nigh prophetical 
tone in that gloomy Farewell, which he 
wrote during the darkest days of French 
dominion. And what Dutch poet has 
celebrated the deliverance of his country 
in more magnificent strains of triumph 
than the man who had felt most deeply 
its degradation and misery ? 

From the mass of patriotic poetry to 
which such men as Loots and the philo- 
sophical Kinker largely contributed, 
the productions of Jan Helmers deserve 
to be singled out. Helmers, a native of 
Amsterdam, and an illiterate man, made 
himself famous by his stirring war- 
songs. Most of his poems are forgot- 
ten, and few would find fault with the 
verdict given against him by Time, that 
most impartial of judges. But his 
great poem, Zhe Dutch Nation, has sur- 
vived to the present day. It is full of 
bombast, it contains ridiculous exagge- 
rations, its colouring is coarse and hard, 
its logic is often extremely doubtful, 
and its diction decidedly faulty—and 
yet it lives. It lives because, though the 
expression of patriotism run mad, there 
is nothing so pleasing to a nation as to 
be reminded that it is Ja grande nation. 
It lives because daubing is at all times 
more popular than high art ; it lives, 
lastly, because it required heroism to 
write it. Helmers is a kind of Dutch 
Tyrteus. He led his nation to the 
field of battle, but he died without 
hearing the shouts of victory. 

The Dutch Nation was published in 
the year 1812; it contains a series of 
pictures, taken from the history of Hol- 
land, in which the Netherlands are re- 
presented as victorious, and carrying 
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everything before them. Thus, to men- 
tion only one episode, we have a long 
account of the doings of De Ruiter, 
how he tamed the British leopard, 
struck terror to the heart of London, 
and set fire to Sheerness. Nay, it 
would seem that on one occasion his 
ghost appeared amongst the Dutch 
fleet, and that the apparition acted on 
them so powerfully that the English 
leopard receded bleeding and power- 
less. This is rather amusing, but 
is it not also slightly pathetic? The 
Dutch Nation is the song of a man 
living in a more or less imaginary past, 
because he can nowhere else find al- 
leviation for the sorrows of the pre- 
sent, or hope for the darkness of the 
future. 

But to return to Bilderdijk. His 
most celebrated poem, dating from the 
period of the exile, is the Ziekte der 
Geleerden (diseases of learned men). 
This curious poem is divided into six 
cantos. The reader who pictures the 
muse to himself as a mysterious form 
of superhuman beauty, clad in dreamy 
twilight, full of. soul and imagination, 
whispering in soft, broken accents, all the 
more sublime because slightly unintel- 
ligible, will be sadly disappointed ; the 
muse of Bilderdijk isa female M.D. The 
Ziekte der Geleerden is a pharmacopoeia in 
rhyme. You will find in it a description 
of the diseases and illnesses by which 
humanity is afflicted ; you will be in- 
vited to listen to a discussion of the 
several methods of healing, and you 
will carry away, if you have not mean- 
time fallen asleep, the salutary maxim 
—That medicine is able to support 
nature in its work of healing, but 
unable to restore it.” “ Believe not in 
magic,” which, being translated into the 
vernacular, reads thus: Do not trust a 
quack, 

But we must hasten to consider an- 
other poem, which, in the opinion of 
Dutch critics, ‘has raised Bilderdijk 
next to Shakspeare and Goethe, if not 
above them. During the days of exile 
he conceived the plan of writing a 
great epic poem on Zhe Destruction of 
the First World. He began it at the 


end of the year 1809, and his inspira- 
tion was at its very height when unfor- 
tunately his labours were interrupted 
by domestic affliction, followed by great 
national calamities. The pen fell from 
his hands never again to be taken up, 
and his poem remains for ever a frag- 
ment, a torso, in which the filling up of 
outlines, the arrangement of details, and, 
above all, the completion of the figure, 
are left to the imagination of the reader. 

An epic poem en plein jour of the 
nineteenth century! It was a bold 
undertaking. A critical and sceptical 
age is not an epic age. The atmosphere 
for the epos, the childlike faith of the 
men of Homer, or the despairing belief 
of the contemporaries of Dante, where 
shall we find it, seeing that we are 
certain of nothing except of uncer- 
tainty? It was the glory of Goethe to 
write an epic poem in the nineteenth 
century, and to succeed. But then he 
had the courage to place on the vacant 
throne from which Paganism had fallen, 
and on which traditionary Christianity 
was unable any longer to maintain it- 
self, a great and noble philosophy—the 
philosophy of nature. The epos of 
Goethe is a cry from the heart of 
nature. 

The Dutch poet carries us back to 
the days of Hebrew mythology: he 
will tell us of “the destruction 
of the first world: how the Omni- 
potent, wearied of the conflict with 
men, destroyed the earth by means 
of a flood.” <A subject like this was 
worthy of a great poet, and some of 
the episodes must be ranked amongst 
the masterpieces of poetry. La pompe 
des Alexandrins was never more gor- 
geously displayed than in those cantos of 
De Ondergang der Eerste Waereld, There 
is also a loftiness of conception and 
a vigour of execution which cannot 
fail to command admiration. And yet, 
with all its great and undeniable beau- 
ties, the poem leaves us unsatisfied. 
We are so very far removed from that 
world—and all the art of the poet fails 
to bridge over the distance ! 

I have but space for a very short ex- 
tract, for I have already dwelt too long 
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on Bilderdijk. Look at the picture of 
Elpine, one of the daughters of Cain. 
She is represented to us as an orphan 
who has lost the innocence of her youth. 
“It is night: the silvery beams of the 
moon fall upon the rippling stream, 
the breeze dances through the forest, 
or chases the wavelets, cr kisses the 
tear-stained cheeks of Elpine. Alas, 
nothing can dry those tears. She sits, 
plunged in deep sorrow, like a marble 
statue. The torch of day is well-nigh 
extinguished, and the stars are about 
to illumine the darkness. Dut she has 
no eye for those things. ... 4 i 

moment passes. Once more she is in 
the arms of the youth whose passion 
had overcome her virtue. She feels 
the pressure of his arms and the beat- 
ing of his heart in unison with hers ; 
and, as he touches her lips, and she 
opens her half-closed eyes, she sees the 
same heavenly being who had clung to 
her in tender embraces, aud whose 
pledge of love she carries even now. 
Her joy is so overwhelming that she 
feels on the point of death. . . .” The 
episode concludes with a struggle be- 
tween Elpine and her lover. Her 
lover swears that he will forsake his 
Eden in order to become her husband. 
She refuses, hesitates, and ends by 
yielding. But when her lover an- 
nounces to her that he will become the 
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leader of a second rebellion, and regain 
Paradise for humanity, her better feel- 
ings are aroused, and she pronounces 
against that determination. “ We have 
but one hope—it is God’s grace, His 
redemption and restoration. .. . She 
then leaves the young man to himself.” 

Well, then, compare the Elpine of 
Bilderdijk with the Marguerite of 
Goethe, since the parallel is forced 
upon us. The glory of the maiden of 
Goethe is her divine ignorance. She 
is as pure after her fall as she had been 
before. Elpine, on the other hand, is a 
woman such as the world has often 
seen. Granted that the picture is in- 
tensely dramatic, and contains touches 
of subtle psychological analysis, we are 
still left to ask, which is the greater of 
the two, Elpine or Gretchen? But tell 
me which is grander, a calm evening of 
spring, or a stormy, wintry night ? 

The volumes, with the fantastical 
titles, which Bilderdijk published in 
later days, contain evident tokens of 
poetical decline. But he had done 
enough to have his name placed along- 
side of a Vondel, and to be ranked 
amongst the greatest men of Holland. 
Had he done nothing more than 
write the fragment, entitled, The De- 
struction of the First World, he would 
have had a right to claim a place 
amongst the princes of poetry. 


A. ScHWARz. 


To be continued. 





KISAWLEE: LIFE IN A CANADIAN COUNTRY TOWN. 


Tue town of Kisawlee—as the geography 
books would say—contains a popu- 
lation of upwards of nine thousand. 
I should say the town to which I will 
give the name of Kisawlee—for it 
would be time thrown away to search 
for its whereabouts in Keith Johnston 
or any other modern atlas—even if 
they deigned to give poor Canada a 
map worthy of the name. The chances 
are that if you consult an ordinary 
atlas you will find a space near the 
end devoted to a Map of North 
America generally; or in a fuller 
edition for more advanced students, 
perhaps the United States and British 
Possessions would be allowed a whole 
page to themselves, an honour shared 
by Sardinia and Corsica, Norway and 
Sweden, or the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago. The names of great 
States, containing several millions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and half a dozen 
cities, larger than many of the smaller 
European capitals, are printed in pre- 
cisely the same type as collections of mud 
huts on the preceding page, while our 
own great Dominion would be denoted 
by a red smudge in the top corner, with 
Lake Ontario standing on its head, 
Lake Erie looking as if it were not quite 
certain where it ought to be, and Su- 
perior making off (to use a native 
expression) in a bee-line towards the 
Rocky Mountains. “ British Posses- 
sions” are written in a general way 
from Toronto (probably still put down 
as “Little York”) to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the country behind, where 
manufacturing towns stand thick, where 
shorthorn stock grezes, is cut off with 
the simple designation of “Unknown 
Territory,” or the long-forgotten and 
obsolete name of “Prince Rupert’s 
Land.” Very good maps of Canada 
can be procured from the emigration 
agents, but it is not to be expected that 
they should fall into the hands of the 


schoolroom governess or the knicker- 
bockered child of ten, which may be 
put down as the most advanced age at 
which it is thought necessary to instil 
into British youths a knowledge of the 
physical geography of the world they 
inhabit. So the United States and 
Canada are dismissed with the same 
number of useless marks as Crim 
Tartary and Siberia. The youth goes 
to school, and even that little is for- 
gotten. 

Who can wonder, then, when edu- 
cated Englishmen ask which is Upper 
and which is Lower Canada, whether 
South Carolina touches the Canadian 
frontier, and have a general idea that 
the country is inhabited by Yankees, 
Indians, and polar bears, or that they 
do as one individual I know of did— 
come straight from an eminent British 
seat of learning to the longest settled 
part of the oldest state in America, 
bringing with him an enormous chest 
of carpenter’s tools in the expectation 
of having to build his own house anil 
sleep in the open air till it was finished. 
The feelings of the Canadians are being 
continually rufiled as instances come 
before their notice of what a terra m 
cognita their land (of which they are so 
yroud) is in the mother country. The 
Yankees are not so sensitive, and they 
only “ guess the stranger is behind the 
times some,” and pity him forthwith. 
But I must ery peccavi for having 
rambled so far from my subject, which 
was to endeavour to give a description, 
however feeble, of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Canadians, taking a provin- 
cial tcwn as my model rather than the 
old beaten route by way of Quebec, 
Montreal, and Toronto. Kisawlee, 
as I before said, boasts of a popula- 
tion of nine thousand and has con- 
siderable social pretensions. When the 
towns of A , B——, or C give 
a ball, and a brake-full of gentlemen 
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from Kisawlee are expected, it is said 
that the ladies take extra care with 
their toilets and that their hearts beat 
a trifle faster, while the gentlemen of 
A——, B——, and C » look black. 
It is not surprising, then, that there 
are legends which tell of some festive 
occasions that have not ended as ami- 
cably as they should. 

A very aspiring town is Kisawlee. 
I have even heard of ladies of fashion 
there whisper treasonable things against 
Montreal, in which I thought I caught 
the word “shoddy.” The gentlemen of 
Kisawlee have long been famous for 
their gallantry and eligible qualities, 
and they have always enjoyed the re- 
putation of numbering among their 
ranks a large number of freshly im- 
ported Englishmen, which has turned 
the scales very heavily in their favour. 
There used to be a tradition that when 
the maidens of Toronto had arrived at a 
time of life at which there was a danger 
of their lapsing into that state so dreaded 
in Canada,—when for many years they 
had been treated to candy in King St. 
by the youth of Toronto, with no more 
serious results accruing,—their friends 
and those interested in them used sud- 
denly to discover that the only way of 
recruiting their health, shattered by 
the dissipation of the metropolis of 
the West, was to send them to stay 
with friends in Kisawlee to enjoy rest 
and quiet, about the time when pic-nics 
and dances were most rife ir the pro- 
vincial town. This, however, we must 
put down to spite; probably it was in 
return for some mocking ailusion made 
by the Kisawleeans when the British 
regiments were withdrawn from To- 
ronto. A merry time the fair sex had 
had of it! Not so the lawyers, the 
bank-clerks, and other individuals 
whose misfortune it was to wear a 
black coat. They wandered through the 
ballrooms in vain; the whole beauty 
of the city was entirely engrossed with 
the dashing hussars, and they were fain 
to content themselves with the once 
despised wall-flowers. But in due 
course, the last red coat disappeared 
from the streets of Toronto; the clash 
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of the sabre, the military music, and 
the bugle-call, no longer sounded 
through what seemed to the ladies’ 
eyes the deserted highways, and the 
turn of the neglected civilians had 
come. Ill-tongued fame says that they 
had their revenge, and that the idols at 
whose feet the mess of the 34th Queen’s 
Own Hussars had knelt in adoration, for 
a whole season sat round the ballrooms 
unnoticed and deserted by their old play- 
mates, whom in the hour of prosperity 
they had scorned. 

But time heals all things, and now-a- 
days the lawyers and clerks encase 
themselves in red or blue fora fort- 
night every year, and with long cavalry 
spurs on, whirl the admiring fair round 
in the giddy waltz, creating only more 
havoc with their hearts than with 
their trains. 

Before touching on the more delicate 
subject of the social life of Kisawlee, 
its business, and its pleasures, let us 
glance at the place itself. The town 
lies in a valley on the river B—— 
(the letter B must here be understood 
to represent an Indian name of six or 
seven syllables, which the inhabitants 
of Kisawlee are just learning to pro- 
nounce without stopping to take breath 
in the middle); the country round is 
said to be the most hilly in Upper 
Canada, some of the hills rising to the 
astounding altitude of 300 feet. It is 
summer-time. The river flows gently 
now, and the sound of the current is 

rowned by the dull booming and ban- 
ging of drifting logs one against the 
other. They have floated two-hundred 
miles from the far back-woods, and all 
through the summer night and day 
come thundering and crashing down, 
till the sound gets as familiar to the 
ears of those living by the waterside 
as that of the river itself. On their 
arrival at the town they are caught, 
sawn up, and sent about their business. 

All the country round is completely 
cleared, leaving only enough timber for 
fire-wood, and now looks dried up and 
parched ; while the grasshoppers, almost 
as large as humming-birds, start up 
by dozens at every footstep, and fill 
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the air with their chirruping. The 
farms, and consequently the fields, 
are small; roughly built snake-fences 
obtrude their hideous forms on the 
sight everywhere, and neatly built 
frame and red-brick houses, surrounded 
by verandas, are dotted in every di- 
rection, generally inhabited, or it would 
be more correct to say part of them 
inhabited, by whilom Scotch or Irish 
labourers who have risen in wealth 
with the country, though seldom in 
intelligence. There is a vulgar saying 
in Canada concerning these gentry that 
they sell everything they possibly can 
off their farms ; what they cannot sell 
they give to the pigs, and what the 
pigs will not eat they eat themselves. 
From this we must draw the conclu- 
sion that farming is not looked upon in 
Kisawlee as an elevating or ennobling 
pursuit. The road, however, is good 
and level, and as we draw near the town 
aspiring mansions rise by the roadside 
of red-brick, stone, or wood. 

All Canadian towns are much alike. 
The approach to Kisawlee is by a long, 
straight, dusty road, lined on each side 
by rows of little painted frame houses, 
standing within wooden railings, sepa- 
rated only from each other by a few 
yards of burnt-up grass, or a feeble at- 
tempt at a flower bed, and fronted by 
a plank side-wall raised high above the 
road, a trap for the unwary on dark 
nights. 

Gradually the long, straight subur- 
ban road merges into a street—the 
street of the town—a ghastly array of 
hideous brick houses, every one of 
them crammed from cellar to garret 
with merchandise, the names of their 
owners painted in flaming characters 
on boards of all shapes and sizes @ 
VAméricaine. Cross streets run in at 
intervals, up which are to be found the 
churches, with tin spires gleaming in 
the sun, hotels and taverns, banks, 
post-office, and town-hall, fading away 
into private residences, the same little 
red and white villas, and so on, till we 
get to country-road once more, and 
wind about among the snake fences, 
brown fields, and grasshoppers. 

Let us glance at the principal hotel. 


The bar of course is full, for the Cana- 
dians drink in summer on account of 
the heat , and in winter to keep out the 
cold. We enter our name and place of 
residence in the book, as the custom is ; 
the landlord reads it, and is at once all 
civility. He sees we are English, thinks 
of course we are green, and sniffs the 
spoils of war afar. Presently he lifts 
one finger and beckons with his head. 
This, I afterwards learn, is the Canadian 
fashion of asking you to drink, or, in 
their own parlance, “to have a horn.” 
If you are passing through as strangers, 
and more especially Englishmen, he will 
charge you $3 a day. If a friend in- 
troduces you, winks one eye, and gives 
him a dig in the ribs or some other 
familiar sign, you will only be $1 per 
diem the poorer for your sojourn in his 
establishment, and if you board there for 
six months you will get off far cheaper 
even than that. Such are the anomalies 
of the charges in Canadian and Ameri- 
can hotels ! 

Of what does the upper-crust of society 
consist in Kisawlee? Let us try and 
define it. Four or five half-pay officers 
with their wives and families, the mana- 
gers and clerks of three banks (bank 
clerks in Canada, by the way, hold a 
higher position in society than their 
confréres in the old country, from the 
fact of its being a profession worth 
entering from a pecuniary point of view, 
and consequently much sought after by 
the mostinfluential familiesin the country 
for their sons), several lawyers, most of 
whom are in society, a judge, a parson or 
two, three or four doctors, and a miscel- 
laneous bevy of people, many of them 
English, attracted by the cheapness of 
living. The rear is brought up by a 
phalanx of bachelors, a large proportion 
of them young Englishmen, some farm- 
ing, and more who have made a hash 
of it, and quietly subsided into being 
pursers on lake steamboats or clerks in 
stores and lumber shanties. It is no 
uncommon thing in Kisawlee to find a 
clerk in a store with $20 a month going 
everywhere and made much of in so- 
ciety, while his chief, who lives in a 
fine stone house, with an annual income 
of $5,000, would knock in vain for 
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admission at houses where his poorly- 
paid clerk reigns supreme. Greatly to 
the credit of the Canadians generally, it 
may be said that, let a man be a gentle- 
man, no occupation, so long as it be 
honest, will at all affect his place in 
society ; while at the same time there are 
many men retaining their places there, 
and even courted as favourites, who in 
England would long ago have been 
consigned to inebriate asylums, or at 
all events care would have been taken 
that their faces should live only in 
the memory of their acquaintances. 

There is probably neither a greater 
nor a less consumption of spirits in 
Kisawlee than throughout the rest of 
Canada ; that, however, is not saying 
much. Rye-whisky is cheap, and for- 
tunately rather mild ; almost all liquors 
are retailed over the bar at five cents 
(2}d.) a drink, while the decanter each 
time is handed over, American fashion, 
to the discretion of the drinker. The 
temptation is too strong for about one- 
third of the male population ; another 
third, we wili say, steady themselves 
down to about half-a-dozen “horns” a 
day ; while for courtesy we will suppose 
that the remainder take refuge in total 
abstinence, although I am afraid it is 
making rather a rash statement to say so. 

Drink has long been the curse of the 
country, and always will be till they 
put a good heavy tax on spirits. As 
will be gathered from what I before 
said, storekeepers, with rare exceptions, 
do not go into society. Where the 
Kisawleeans draw the line would be 
difficult to say ; but that there is a line 
there is no doubt, and that there is a 
great deal of skirmishing about the 
borders of that line is also a well-estab- 
lished fact. 

One of the great institutions of 
Kisawlee, dear to the hearts of the gen- 
tlemen and an unceasing thorn in the 
sides of the ladies, is the club—a ballot- 
club of about thirty members. It com- 
prises a reading-room, where English 
and Canadian papers and magazines 
are taken (when I speak of magazines 
as connected with Canada, I should, I 
am afraid, have used the singular num- 
ber, as I never heard that the Canadian 
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Monthly, edited by a distinguished Eng- 
lish scholar, had a rival); a spacious 
billiard-room, where snug pools and 
handicaps take place in the long winter 
evenings ; and a smoking-room, not to 
mention a dining-room, where not many 
years ago at any rate, a first-rate break- 
fast, cold lunch, and an excellent dinner, 
with beer and coffee thrown in, could 
be procured for the astonishingly low 
sum of $3 or 12s. a week. 

The heat of summer is greater far 
than in England, yet in that respect 
the Kisawleeans may look down with 
pity on the sun-smitten inhabitants of 
New York and Philadelphia, and have 
a decided advantage over their greater 
neighbours at Toronto and Montreal. 
But it is not too hot for excursions of 
every kind, picnics, and cricket-matches. 
The latter sport partakes of a decidedly 
fierce character in Kisawlee. When two 
rival elevens meet it is needless to say 
that no very great amount of talent is 
displayed, but that is more than made 
up for in the hearty rivalry manifested 
by the contending sides, which is most 
refreshing after some of our more refined 
English matches, where every player is 
so much occupied with his own average 
that he has no time to think of anything 
else. There is nothing of that kind 
here ; and when the two rival clubs of 
Kisawlee are pitted against each other, 
the peacefully-inclined spectator would 
be wise if he were to leave the ground 
about ten minutes before the conclusion 
of the game. A great effort is being 
made by Canadians of the lower orders 
(if 1 may apply the expression to indi- 
viduals who receive as high salaries as 
their betters, wear a signet-ring on every 
other finger, and empty a whole pot of 
pomatum over their head every morning) 
to stifle cricket and hold up the Indian 
game of La Crosse as the national pas- 
time, and placard it as such about the 
towns. ‘This is surely a mild species of 
disloyalty ! Of course the great obstacle 
to cricket in Canada is that it involves 
a whole day’s absence from work, which 
in a busy country few people can spare. 

The Canadian masses I believe to be 
at bottom thoroughly loyal; but when 
it comes to be a personal matter between 
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Englishman and Canadian, it is very 
evident to all who have sojourned in 
the country that, in certain ranks of life 
at all events, the latter does not invari- 
ably entertain towards the former the 
feelings that are supposed to animate 
brother towards brother. 

Canoeing parties, camping parties up 
the back lakes, and picnics of all kinds 
follow each other in rapid succession. 
The Kisawleean picnics are conducted 
in the most sensible manner, and no one 
person ever feels the burden of them. 
The ladies take the food, which is 
perhaps a little better than they would 
have at home, while the gentlemen pro- 
vide the needful in the way of liquids, 
which it is almost unnecessary to say 
is the never-failing rye-whisky, with a 
little sherry for the ladies. Champagne 
on such occasions is unheard of, and as 
it would probably be very bad if it 
were, it is on the whole well that it is 
not considered a necessity. 

Scarcely anybody in Kisawlee is rich. 
If there are any millionaires they would 
be found among the ranks of the store- 
keepers. ‘Three hundred pounds a year 
is looked upon as a comfortable income 
for a family man; and I believe I am 
right in saying that very few of the 
people one meets enjoy an income of 
more than 500/. a year, while a bachelor 
with an annual income of 100/. can live 
very comfortably and go everywhere. 

The picnics from Kisawlee are always 
water picnics, especially when the 
heat of summer has given place to the 
dreamy, indescribable beauty of the 
“fall,” with its glorious tints, so longed 
for by the Canadians and so wondered 
at by the foreigner, and every colour of 
the rainbow is reflected in the glassy 
waters of the thousand lakes within 
reach of which it is the happy lot of 
the citizens of Kisawlee to dwell. Then 
ledgers are tossed aside, clients are left 
to take care of themselves or fight out 
their own quarrels, and patients to die 
or recover as they best can ; while each 
faithful swain launches his canoe, seizes 
his paddle, and with the object of his 
adoration reclining in the bow, spends 
the live-long day gliding beneath en- 
twining branches of hemlock, beech 
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and maple, till the unweicome evening 
falls upon them, till the frogs begin to 
sing a bellow from the swamps, the 
whip-poor-will to pipe his plaintive and 
monotonous song, and the long lines 
of ducks to trail across the purple sky. 
Then the head of the canoe is turned 
towards the open lake, and it speeds 
over the dancing waves and through the 
evening breeze to the distant island, 
guided thither by the gleam of white 
tents, the ruddy fire, and the sound of 
merry voices. Happy times those for 
the lovers of Kisawlee! No grim cha- 
perones to look savage at them when 
they get back; while roast duck and 
muskallonge steak is no bad wind-up 
even tosuch aday. Dangerous aliairs are 
these camping parties, and half the wed- 
dings in Kisawlee are the result of them, 
or perhaps I should say the engagements, 
for the old saying that “there is many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip” holds 
very strong there. 

Then there are the sportsmen, who 
scorn the beds of hemlock-brush and 
the cups and saucers, and would in- 
finitely rather (bears as they are) see 
a rifle than a lady in the bow of 
their canoe. These grim spirits mean 
business, and they paddle past the white 
tents, and the newly-painted canoes 
drawn up on the shore, with an ill- 
concealed glance of pity and contempt. 
Their canoes are old and dingy-looking, 
no names in gilt letters adorn their sides ; 
their tents and packs look as if they 
had been through many campaigns and 
had weathered many storms. But they 
glide on with eyes intent on the far- 
away back country, where no sound 
shall break the stillness but the crashing 
music of their hounds, the crack of their 
rifles, and the howling of the wolves 
at night. 

But every pleasure has an end, and in 
due course of time ominous cold winds 
and dismal days and white-capped waves 
tell of approaching winter. ‘Then tents 
are struck, and canoes packed, and the 
nymphs of Kisawlee, wrapped up in 
shawls, are paddled home over leaden 
coloured lakes and through windy nar- 
rows beneath showers of golden leaves, 
to bring life back into the deserted 
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town. Furs, sealskin caps and jackets, 
have scarcely been hunted up when 
down comes the Iron King, relentless, to 
reign for six long weary months. 

A month of snow to most young 
people, at all events, would be highly 
enjoyable. It is scarcely enough to re- 
duce the pleasure and novelty of sleigh- 
ing to a mere means of transit, or to dull 
the ears to the merry tinkling of the 
bells; and perhaps it would hardly give 
them an overdose of skating, even 
though that pastime had to be carried 
on in a damp and unhealthy little rink. 
But six months, six long interminable 
months of white chaos, with nothing to 
relieve the eye but snow, deep snow! 
There are dances ad nauseam all through 
the winter, and their merry evenings 
have often been held up by Canadians 
as the result of, and peculiar to, their 
hard winters ; but is it, I ask, necessary 
to the success of a ball that the thermo- 
meter should stand at thirty below zero, 
and that every guest on the way thither 
should have periodically to feel his nose 
and ears in order to satisfy himself that 
he still possesses those organs? Geta 
sensible Canadian in a corner towards 
the end of March, button-hole him, and 
he will sing you a different song. You 
will gather from him that, although he 
has never spent a winter away from his 
native land, he feels the cold more and 
more every year, and pines for some- 
thing that his instincts tell him would 
be more natural and more agreeable. 
Unless you are a lumber-man—which 
Heaven forbid—exercise is next to an 
impossibility, and you consequently 
suffer, unless you can do without it, 
which few Englishmencan. Endeavour 
to walk along a country road, and even 
if you can manage to stagger on for a 
mile or two you will run the risk of 
being put into the county Lunatic 
Asylum. Riding of course is an im- 
possibility, so there is nothing for it but 
to sit in a stove-heated room, or to rush 
through the freezing air, muffled up to 
the eyes, in a sleigh. 

At this season of the year the far- 
mers, being thrown out of work, throng 
the bar-rooms in great Newfoundland 
coats with hoods and red scarves round 
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their waists, and fur caps of vast extent 
upon their heads—a “hard-looking 
crowd,” to use their own expression. 
But a still “ harder-looking crowd,” are 
the lumber-men, or shanty-men, who, 
turned adrift from the far backwoods, 
are let loose on the peaceful inhabitants 
of Kisawlee. They may indeed be 
reckoned among the evils of winter— 
English, Irish, Scotch, French, and 
Canadians, all roughened down to that 
state of existence which lives only to 
drink or curse. 

The streets present, however, a very 
gay appearance, as do also the stores 
and hotels. An unceasing stream of 
sleighs of every description glides swiftly 
and noiselessly through the streets ; the 
steam from the horses rises up between 
the red-brick houses, through the cold 
air, and the jangling of a thousand bells 
continues from morning till night. 

But let us have one more glimpse of 
the morecongenialsummer weather, when 
man ceases to be a mummy and emerges 
into the daylight. We will not dwell 
too long on the mosquitoes and black 
flies, sand-flies, and deer-flies. They 
drive the scattered settlers to take refuge 
in their log-cabins during the whole 
month of June, and, in spite of green 
veils, reduce the faces of the unfortu- 
nate raftsmen to a bleeding and unre- 
cognisable pulp. The mosquitoes last 
more or less throughout the entire sum- 
mer, but they have their times and 
seasons and methods of attack, and one 
can be a little prepared for them. In the 
streets of a town they seldom appear 
at all, but let the unwary venture into 
a road before a shower of rain and I 
could safely warrant that he would come 
out quicker than he went in. 

Long and loud is the rejoicing when 
the authorities of the 29th Military 
District announce that the annual volun- 
teer camp will be held at Kisawlee, and 
when a thousand red-coats march from 
the railway station through the town, 
with bands playing and banners flying. 
The enthusiasm of the populace knows 
no bounds. Here they come! the gal- 
lant and sole defenders of the country, 
in the uniform of the British Line, with 
tin pannikins and canvas bags slung on 
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their backs. The 126th Choctaw bat- 
talion is in the van, marching four deep, 
not quite so steady as they hope to be 
in a fortnight’s time, but the weather is 
warm, and the whisky at M junc- 
tion notoriously strong. By the time, 
however, that they have marched round 
the town six times, in the proud con- 
sciousness that the eyes of the Kisawlee 
fair are upon them, they steady down 
considerably. Next comes the 125th 
battalion from Caybolgin, 400 strong, 
noted for its famous band, which is at 
present blowing itself red in the face to 
the tune of “The British Grenadiers ” in 
its endeavour to drown the plaintive 
strain of “The Girl I left behind me,” 
which the band of the home battalion 
in its rear is playing lustily. Great 
is the cheering, waving of handkerchiefs 
from windows, whistling on fingers, and 
chaff, that greet the native warriors as 
they tramp past, waving the national 
banner—a beaver in the centre of a 
Union Jack—wrought for them by some 
of the fair hands in the windows above. 

But the excitement reaches its zenith 
when steel helmets, waving plumes, and 
the flash of bare sabres are espied, and 
the two squadrons of carbineers in red 
and the Kisawlee hussars in a neat 
uniform of blue with white facings 
ride past. Some of the horses, pro- 
bably straight from the plough, do not 
quite relish the proceedings, and some 
of the riders look as if they would 
uncommonly like to be rid of their 
sabres ; but on the whole, for a non- 
riding country, they are, or will be, a 
very creditable lot. A general move 
takes place towards the selected camp- 
ing-ground two or three miles from 
town, and before evening a fifty-acre 
field is covered with white tents, from 
beneath which, as night falls, issue as 
decided sounds of revelry as ever were 
heard in “Belgium’s mighty capital.” 
A fortnight of continued pleasure and 
excitement for the ladies, who every 
day drive out to see their brothers and 
lovers being transformed into warriors, 
drink lemonade in their tents, and ad- 
mire tne lace on their uniforms. 

The road is choked up with vehicles. 
Old Scotch settlers, inveigled by their 
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wives and daughters into taking one 
day’s holiday from their year of drudg- 
ery, come clattering along in farm-wag- 
gons. Shop-boys (or store-clerks, I 
suppose I should say) take their money’s 
worth out of rickety buggies and broken- 
down screws, while pedestrians struggle 
along through the dust, mopping their 
heads with their handkerchiefs, and 
taking probably their only walk through 
the year to see “ our Zack in a red coat.” 
The last day, however, is the day of 
days. A stout gentleman in a cocked 
hat arrives from Toronto, of whom ru- 
mour whispers that he is a General, and 
driving into the field, mounts a spare 
horse in a majestic manner. Beneath the 
searching gaze of this Triton the infantry 
battalions rush furiously forward, and 
throwing themselves on their faces in 
skirmishing order open a terrific fire of 
blank cartridge on two inoffensive straw- 
stacks and an antiquated barn. Having 
expended all their ammunition on these 
harmless objects they retire as quickly 
as they advanced, when the entire 
cavalry force rides forward at a gallop, 
with drawn sabres, to cover their retreat. 
But as neither the barn nor the straw- 
stacks seem inclined to follow up their 
temporary advantage, they wheel into 
line and retire, preparatory to the clos- 
ing scene—the march past—which I 
need hardly say is a more satisfactory 
performance than the one a fortnight 
previously through the streets of Ki- 
sawlee. It is by no means an unpictur- 
esque sight. The hazy light of a Cana- 
dian autumn evening falling through 
the changing foliage on the lines of red 
coats, the bright helmets and the drawn 
sabres, the long lines of carriages, the 
bright colours of the ladies, the white 
tents behind and the broad river in 
front. But the general speaks: one 
may be quite certain beforehand what 
he is going to say—‘“ that he feels it an 
honour to review such a fine body of 
men, and should an enemy invade their 
country he feels convinced that the 
troops now before him will give a good 
account of him.” The music of the 
bands has ceased to play, and gives 
place to the music of the frogs in the 
swamps. The crowds melt away and 
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disappear, tents are struck, and in a 
short time the late busy scene is left to 
the farmer’s cows and pigs who no doubt 
have a fine time of it. 

Every one who has a ticket hurries 
home for the great and final event of 
all—the ball. The largest room in the 
town has been hired, and punctual to 
the hour 300 devotees of the dance 
pour in. Kisawlee exclusiveness is of 
no avail on this night ; every grade of 
society is well represented. Lawyers, 
doctors, butchers, bakers, livery stable 
keepers and loafers. The judge’s wife 
stands up in the same set with her 
dressmaker, and the parson’s wife, if 
she is not careful, will run into the arms 
of her cook. Such tatters and such 
romping! Spurred heels fly in every 
direction, dresses rip and tear, an ccca- 
sional thud rises above the din of battle, 
as some rural couple, unaccustomed to 
a waxed floor, go down. The band of 
the 126th blow as if every vein in their 
heads would burst and call loudly for 
whisky between each dance. Tall men 
in long black morning coats, red ties, 
and thick-soled boots, go through qua- 
drilles with a double shuffle; while 
their partners in pea-green dresses, short 
ringlets and yellow head-dresses, hold 
out their skirts with thumb and finger, 
and go through the contortions of an 
Irish jig or a Highland reel. 

But the red-coats and the dashing 
hussars carry all before them on this 
eventful night. It is the last night of 
their sway. ‘To-morrow they will retire 
into private life and to a level with 
their civilian friends, who now hide 
their diminished heads in the card-room 
and drink claret-cup fiercely ; and who 
rejoice in their secret hearts when next 
day the last squadron files’ out of Kisaw- 
lee and the last train full of shouting 
red-coats puffs out of the station. 

Pages could be filled with the life of 
this stirring little town. I have said 
nothing of “surprise parties ”"—nothing 
of New-Year’s Day, when the ladies sit 


at home all day behind regiments of 
glasses and decanters, and the Kisawlee 
gentlemen rush furiously from house to 
house, entering the room by sixes and 
sevens, or sometimes by dozens, sitting 
down only to jump up again as if there 
was a live coal in the chair, and after 
having, according to strict rule and cus- 
tom, tossed off a glass to the health of 
the house, disappear as quickly as they 
came, only to repeat their interesting per- 
formance at forty or fifty other houses. 

I have made no mention of tobog- 
goning, of snow-shoeing excursions, of 
riding-parties, of shooting-matches at a 
turkey’s head ;—but, on the other hand, 
I have said little of the very great 
chances of having the tip of your ear 
or your nose frozen off, or of its being 
absolutely impossible to sleep after sun- 
rise in summer on account of the common 
house-flies. Nor have I spoken of the 
excessive dirt and bad attendance at the 
best hotels, nor of the difficulty and 
sometimes of the impossibility of getting 
servants. But the Kisawlee ladies, 
though not very strong in music, paint- 
ing, or languages, can make an apple- 
pie or a bed with any one ; necessity, 
if a hard, is a good master, as many 
a gently-nurtured Englishwoman has 
found out in places compared to which 
Kisawlee is a bed of roses. 

Englishmen will penetrate into the 
most out-of-the-way nooks and corners 
of the earth, and their wives—who have 
been brought up in luxury such as no 
other nation dreams of—will go with 
them, and brave hardships, dangers, and 
troubles which would reduce an Ameri- 
can, who has never trodden on a carpet, 
to a helpless and trembling heap of tears 
and groans. ‘Truly we are an eccentric 
nation ; but at all events we do not re- 
quire a standing army of half a million 
to make us respected in regions and by 
men who have never heard of the Em- 
peror of Germany, and to whom the very 
name of the Czar of all the Russias is 
a closed book. 

SHEBAUTICON. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNORGANIZED CLASSES. 


THERE is no commoner mistake among 
philanthropists than the talk about the 
“working classes” as a distinct division 
of society, of which all, or the large 
majority of the members, are united 
together by common occupations, com- 
mon interests, and common antipathies, 
It is indeed a mistake which has often 
been protested against, nowhere more 
powerfully and picturesquely than by 
Thomas Wright, the Journeyman En- 
gineer, in his book Our New Masters. 
There he has shown the gulf which 
separates the skilled artizan from the 
class which is only just keeping its head 
above water, and which sometimes 
drifts into beggary and dishonesty 
from sheer want. 

In fact the miserable people who 
plead for the charity of the District 
Visitor or the Clergyman, as well as 


the paupers who apply to the Relieving 
Officer, belong almost exclusively to the 


class of unskilled labourers. The great 
and essential difference between the 
skilled ariizans and the unskilled la- 
bourers is that the former are organized, 
while the latter live by what has been 
well called “broken labour ”—labour 
that is not guided by any fixed rules, 
nor producing any close union among 
those who do it. It is not the carpen- 
ter, the mason, or the engineer who at 
once needs alms when misfortune over- 
takes him ; and this does not arise so 
much from his high rate of wages as 
from the fact that he belongs to an or- 
canization which will support him 
when he is sick or out of work, and 
help him to find employment when he 
needs it. 

If we would check widespread po- 
verty we must deal with its cause, for 
when a man has once fallen into po- 
verty itis extremely difficult to raise 
him out of it without destroying his 
independence and energy. But if we 
can induce him to establish for himself 


and his fellows an organization having 
for its object the formation of benefit 
societies, insurance societies, sick clubs, 
and labour registers, surely the first 
steps will be gained to raise him beyond 
the reach of poverty. 

Now if the unskilled labourers are 
to acquire that independence which 
can only be gained by common action, 
they must apply for help and instruc- 
tion to that class of the community 
which has already provided itself with 
an organization adapted to the require- 
ments of manual labour. Nor is it only 
their previous experience in the matter 
of organization that gives the artizans a 
special right to speak with authority 
on the best way of dealing with the 
poorest classes; but also the opportu- 
nities which they have, which profes- 
sional men and rich shopkeepers can- 
not have, of observing the circumstances 
of the very poor. In many cases the 
artizans have raised themselves out of 
the position of the unskilled labourers, 
and have gone through the poverty and 
struggles which that class endures. 
Moreover the artizans are often forced to 
live, from various causes, in those dis- 
tricts of London in which the poorest 
class is still struggling. For instance, 
the common notion about the east end 
of London is that it consists entirely of 
squalid courts filled with dirty and 
pauperized people. But the truth is 
that beyond these courts there are miles 
of little houses occupied by the families 
of respectable and independent work- 
men, who live entirely separate lives, 
holding themselves quite aloof from 
the occupants of the courts, and who 
are little heard of because they do not 
come for assistance to clergy or poor-law 
guardians, Thus the experience gained 
both by previous poverty, and present 
conditions of residence qualify the 
skilled artizans to help us in the work 
of organizing the hitherto unorganized 
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classes, and without such organization 
all efforts of mere benevolence will 
prove fruitless. No class has ever risen 
to independence without power of com- 
mon action. 

There is one body which might well 
take the lead in making an appeal to 
the artizans for assistance in this work 
of organization. Mcst people who have 
followed the history of recent thought 
and action with regard to the questions 
of the relations of the rich to the poor 
are aware of the existence and of 
most of the leading features of the 
Charity Organization Society. This 
Society is in the opinion of really 
thoughtful philanthropists, the most 
efficient centre for all efforts for the im- 
provement of the condition of the poor. 
Those, however, who have seen most of 
the working of its District Committees 
are fully conscious that the Society in 
many respects is as yet far from having 
obtained that completeness of organiza- 
tion which is necessary for carrying out 
the work which it has set before itself. 

This is notably the case even with 
the primary object of the Society :—the 
producing co-operation between all the 
Societies and persons in each district 
who have knowledge of the ways of the 
poor and are willing to use that know- 
ledge for the benefit of the poor. One 
great source of information, at any rate, 
has been hitherto neglected, which 
might have assisted the Committees 
both in investigating the characters of 
the applicants for relief, in finding em- 
ployment for them, and in estimating 
their fitness for employment—I mean 
the Trade Unions. So great is the still 
remaining prejudice against these 
bodies, even among the leaders of such a 
movement as that for Charity Organi- 
zation, that I remember not long since 
inquiring at a committee meeting 
whether a particular applicant for re- 
lief belonged to a Trade Union, and 
being answered by a very active mem- 
ber of the Committee that he, the Com- 
mittee man, hoped the applicant did not 
belong to a Trade Union, as it would 
only encourage him in idleness. 

The best answer to this suspicion is 
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perhaps to be found in the following 
passage quoted from Dr. Brentano’s 
Arbeiter Gilden der Gegenwart (p. 216) 
—“ The first and most remarkable form 
of support (given by Trade Unions) is 
the allowance to members who are out 
of work. The rate of this allowance 
since 1852 has been ten shillings for 
fourteen weeks, and seven shillings for 
the ten following weeks, and six shil- 
lings for the ten weeks after that 

But the Union does not satisfy itself 
by any means with granting this small 
sum of money to preserve its unem- 
ployed members from starvation. The 
mere anxiety to prevent a too great 
drain on its resources compels it to 
make the effort to find employment 
again for those who are without it as 
soon as possible. Even before the 
Amalgamation (7.¢., before the complete 
formation of Trade Unions, when only 
local societies existed) the Society tried 
to bring in arrangements with this 
object. For one thing, for instance, 
there are at every branch books in 
which all members out of work must 
put down their names. In Manchester 
and Glasgow, on account of the great 
numbers of the members in those dis- 
tricts, there are special offices with their 
own officials. It is very common now- 
for employers who need workmen 
merely to send to these offices for them. 
Where this is not the case they yet in- 
form the working members in every 
workshop of every vacancy; so that a 
workman can at once be sent off there 
to ask for work. Even non-unionists 
are sometimes in this manner provided 
with employment by the Society ; but 
of course only when no Unionist is out 
of work.” 

It is obvious that such a scheme as 
this would assist greatly the operations 
of the Charity Organization Society, and 
each Society could help the other in 
some respects to enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness. If the Charity Organization 
Society on the one side could supply 
Trade Unionists with the information 
which it gains about employers need- 
ing workmen, the Trade Unions on the 
other hand might aid the Charity Or- 
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ganization Society in finding work, even 
in the case of non-unionists. It might, 
too, often be worth while to inquire 
whether an applicant for relief had ever 
belonged to a Trade Union; and if he 
had left it, what was his cause for leav- 
ing. On this point it is evident that 
Trade Unions might supply valuable 
information ; and I do not know why 
such information should be looked on 
with more suspicion than that given by 
employers about servants who have 
left them. 

If the suspicion, which I fear might 
be excited in the case of the Trade 
Union, lead the Committee from a sense 
of justice and consistency to scrutinize 
more closely in some cases the evidence 
of employers, much good might often be 
the result. For my own part, I confess, 


that I should like to see a closer bond 
formed between these two agencies 
than that which I have described. 
When the Charity Organization Society 
was first coming into existence an at- 
tempt was made to interest one of the 
leading Trade Unionists in its working. 


The attempt unfortunately failed, to a 
great extent apparently from the mis- 
understandiug by some of the leading 
members of the Charity Organization 
Society of the position and still more 
of the effects of Trade Unions. These 
members fell into the mistakes to 
which I called attention above. They 
seemed to assume that the Trade Uni- 
onists would naturally come in many 
_ cases under the cognisance of the Cha- 
rity Organization Society as applicants 
for relief; whereas, as the ‘Trade 
Unionists of whom I speak endea- 
voured to point out, such men being 
regularly skilled workmen, and able to 
come to their Union for support in 
time of need, would never be likely to 
require the help of the Charity Orga- 
nization Society. 

But if, instead of being regarded as 
the friends and representatives of a cer- 
tain number of possible paupers, the 
Trade Union secretaries were recognized 
as fellow-workers by the Society in 
encouraging habits of self-restraint and 
independence among workmen, much 
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might be done to induce those secre- 
taries actually to join the District Com- 
mittees, and take an active part in their 
work, 

The spirit of self-reliance, and at the 
same time of common brotherly feeling, 
which must have been developed before 
a man could consent, first, to stint him- 
self in order to subscribe to the union, 
and afterwards to consent, in many 
cases, to give up the immediate wages 
which he is earning for the chance that 
an increase may be gained by the whole 
body of his fellow-workmen, is just the 
quality that a society like that of which 
1 am speaking must make it its final 
object to cultivate. And Iam informed 
by a member of one of the most active 
and successful of the District Committees 
that the boast made by the Trade Union- 
ist to whom I have alluded above, that 
trade unionists never come before the 
Charity Organization Society as appli- 
cants for relief, is, as far as the experi- 
ence of that Committee goes, strictly 
borne out by the facts. 

It is therefore—I cannot repeat it too 
often—as equals and fellow-workers that 
the Charity Organization Society Com- 
mittees must make advances to the Trade 
Unions, if they can hope to secure their 
help. Ifany fears are prevalent among 
the members of those Committees of 
hostile intentions in the Trade Unions 
towards employers, what better method 
can they take to soften that hostility than 
by showing them that men to a large 
extent drawn from the employers, or 
those most apt to sympathize with 
them, are willing to recognize and work 
with the Trade Unionists for a common 
end? If there is any fear of the growth 
among workmen of theories opposed to 
sound economical principles, what better 
means can be found to prove the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of such theories 
than work for an object which must 
continually involve either their applica- 
tion or refutation ? 

From this it will be seen that the 
ordinary work of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Committees might afford opportu- 
nities for such common action between 
the present members of those Com- 
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mittees and Trade Unionists as would 
pave the way for that larger work 
which I have described above, namely, 
the organization of the still unorganized 
class of unskilled labourers. The Trade 
Unions have sprung up to a great extent 
in struggles with the employers. Some 
signs of the times seem to suggest that 
unskilled labourers might hereafter or- 
ganize themselves in a spirit of opposi- 
tion, or at any rate of rivalry to existing 
Trade Unions. What a glorious and 
Christian work it would be, if skilled 
workmen and employers could hasten 
the close of the present war of classes, 
and prevent a yet fiercer one in the 
future, by combining the power of 
organization shown by the skilled 
workmen, the insight into other sides 
of the question gained by the employer, 
the power of recognizing abstract prin- 
ciples developed in the professional 
classes, with the desire for the com- 
mon good which is to be found in the 
best leaders of all these classes, in order 
to raise up into newer and healthier life 
a class whose wishes and aims are 
at present incapable of articulate ex- 
pression. 

Nor have the Trade Unionists shown 
themselves in all respects so selfish to- 
wards their less fortunate countrymen as 
they are sometimes suspected of being. 
Many people who commented on the 
recent cry for compulsory education 
seemed to suppose that the skilled 
artizans who took up that cry were 
absurd enough to ask Parliament to 
compel them to send their children 
to school. This grotesque idea was 
founded on the blunder mentioned at 
the beginning of this article. 

The real desire of men like Mr. 
Applegarth, Mr. Lloyd Jones, and other 
leaders of the artizans, was that the 
class below them should be raised ; 
that on 7 should be forced the educa- 
tion of which the artizans knew, in 
many cases, the benefit by experience. 
Nay, there was something even of the 
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class patronage, which they had learnt 
from noblemen and professional men, 
mixed with their attitude towards the 
unskilled labourers. The free schools, 
which they demanded for the poor they 
would in many cases have scorned for 
themselves. 

But healthier signs have been shown 
by some artizans of a desire to secure 
justice to the unskilled labourers. In 
one of the last building strikes the 
artizans stipulated for a rise in the 
wages of the unskilled labourers. May 
not this be a starting-point for a better 
understanding between these two widely- 
separated and often antagonistic classes ? 


-And if, we repeat again, the members 


of the Charity Organization Committees 
object altogether to strikes, why should 
they not try to turn into a more useful 
channel any kindly feeling which may 
be growing up among the artizans to- 
wards the less fortunate workmen? For 
instance, there is one movement in 
which some of the leading members of 
the Charity Organization Society have 
taken great interest—the transforming, 
I mean, of hospitals dependent largely 
on the subscriptions of the rich into 
provident dispensaries, which those only 
would have a right to use in sickness 
who subscribed to them in health, and 
the subscriptions to which would be 
within the means of those who really 
needed such institutions. Now, sup- 
port in sickness is given by many 
Trade Unions to their members, and 
therefore it is rather by the “ broken” 
labourers that this movement is re- 
quired. 

But this is only a hint; to enter 
into details on the particular methods 
by which this organization is to be car- 
ried out, would be to claim that very 
knowledge which I have said can only 
really be obtained by consultation 
between men of different occupations 
and opinions. 


C, E. Maurice. 





JAMES GRAHAM GOODENOUGH: COMMODORE. 


Tue sad ship hastened; but as three bells struck,! 
Its high recall the sailor's spirit heard, 

He smiled, and from our hands that would have held, 
He passed at once obedient to the word. 


The sea soft leaping at his vessel’s side, 
Its pulses beating boundless sympathy 

With his that sank ; its farewell in his ear— 
Where should a seaman die but on the sea? 


He failed of home, those dear last words that fall 
Before the immortal silence as we part; 

But home came round his pillow, fondly drawn 
By strong compulsion of that faithful heart. 


The spirit swift to plan, the manly will 
To follow on and do, the voice to lead 

In war or council; we must mourn for these— 
They had been ready at his country’s need. 


But most for him, the man of childlike heart, 
Who rang so true to every test of good, 
Whose nature held a rare heroic fire, 
With the soft mood of gentle Collingwood. 


It was not his to tread a glorious deck, 
To stay its thunders ere his spirit passed, 
And through the lifting murk of battle see 
The alien flag come slowly down the mast. 


It was not his, the calm of ended toils, 
(Thus called at noon, ere half his task was done), 
The voice of children’s children in the warmth, 
The ripening warmth of life’s low evening sun. 


1 “Three bells” means half-past five in the afternoon, when h» died. 
No. 194.—voL, Xxxi. 
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But fate was kind. He died upon his post, 
Holding the olive in his hand to draw 
An outcast race, stubborn, unpurposed, blind, 
To the fair brotherhood of light and law. 


Not Saint! nor Sailor died in vain, who strove 
This citadel of heathen hearts to reach ; 

Fresh hands shall raise the olive from the dust 
Where they have left their bodies in the breach. 


Nay, not in vain; but they shall have a joy 
For every link they laid in the great plan, 
That seeks to draw the scattered nations home, 

And shape the perfect family of man. 


JANE MOoREsBY. 


1 Bishop Patteson died at the Santa Cruz grou. 





ENGLISH FALCK LAWS. 


Mr. Hatta, writing on the constitu- 
tional relation between Church and 
State, says:—“ England, indeed, has 
been obsequious beyond most other 
countries to the arrogance of her hier- 
archy.” But he immediately proceeds 
to qualify this statement, by applying 
it especially to “‘ the Anglo-Saxon period, 
when the nation wassunk in ignorance and 
effeminate superstition ;” and elsewhere 
he says, when speaking of the resistance 
offered by princes to spiritual dominancy, 
that “the first who appeared openly 
against ecclesiastical tyranny was our 
Henry the Second.” 

The character of King Henry’s oppo- 
sition, and the precise points in dispute 
between him and the clergy, appear in 
the clauses of the Constitutions of Claren- 
don. These Constitutions, sworn to by 
the bishops and representative ecclesias- 


tics, in 1164, “legally, with good faith, 
and without fraud or reserve,” are as 
declaratory as anything can possibly be, 
of the subordination of the Church to 
the laws of the State. They are, except 
in the matter of education, as complete 
as the May laws of Dr. Falck, and they 


had the same object in view. Clerks 
accused of crime were to be tried by the 
king’s judges ; disputes concerning ad- 
vowsons were to be decided in the civil 
courts; no clergyman of rank was to 
leave the kingdom without a royal 
license ; no tenant in capite of the crown 
was to be excommunicated without the 
king’s leave ; appeals in spiritual causes 
were to lie in final case to the king; 
bishops were not to be elected without 
the king’s consent, and being elected 
were to do homage ; the sons of villeins 
were not to be admitted to the priest- 
hood without the approval of the pro- 
prietary lord; ecclesiastical censures 
were to issue against rebels at the 
king’s requirement, in order to assist in 
reducing them to obedience. Restraints 
were also put on the abuse of sanctuary, 


and on a practice which had grown up 
of accroaching jurisdiction in contract 
and debt, by enforcing, with spiritual 
sanctions, promises made under oath. 
That Alexander III. refused to ratify 
these Constitutions, that he released from 
their oaths all those who had sworn to 
observe them, and that Henry’s work 
was marred and half spoiled by the over- 
zeal of those who resented in too prac- 
tical and brutal a fashion, the tergi- 
versation of Becket— are matters of 
history. Something still was gained, 
however, and the clergy, fearful of arous- 
ing the spirit which had so nearly en- 
thralled them, forbore to put forward 
obtrusively their claims to independence 
whilst Henry lived. But under King 
John these claims revived, and the con- 
flict between Church and State breaking 
out in the matter of the election of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury without the 
concurrence of the king, and in the 
matter of taxes, now for the first time 
imposed on the English clergy by 
Pope Innocent IIL, brought the king- 
dom under an interdict and the king 
under a sentence of excommunication. 
Interdict and excommunication were 
“the mainspring of the machinery that 
the clergy set in motion, the lever by 
which they moved the world.” But 
John withstood for several years the 
force of each ; and but for the alliance 
which his general behaviour caused to 
spring up between the clergy and the 
barons, might have proved successful. 
That alliance, however, brought about 
Magna Charta, of which the first clause 
stipulates that “the Church of England 
shall be free, and shall have all her 
whole rights and liberties inviolable.” 
In what these rights and liberties con- 
sisted the Charter does not say, but the 
absence of definition was as favourable 
to the future action of princes as it 
was doubtless intended to be favourable 
to ecclesiastical purposes. It . further 
N 
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to be remarked that it is the Church of 
England, not the Church ix England, 
to which freedom and liberties and in- 
violable rights are guaranteed. There is 
no hint of a foreign jurisdiction, even 
in spiritual matters, and in the absence 
ef extrinsic evidence, there is nothing 
to show that the compact was anything 
but an understanding come to by the 
king with a powerful but local and sub- 
ordinate institution. That this was the 
view taken by every one of the Planta- 
genet kings, even by those who wooed 
the support of the Churchmen in aid of 
their bad title to the crown, is apparent 
on close observation of the statute- 
book. Princes upon whose Catholicity 
and orthodoxy no breath of suspicion 
had ever passed, asserted in the strongest 
possible manner the dominancy of the 
State over the Church, and, backed by 
Parliamentary authority, gave effect to 
the claim. Catholic kings of England, 
members of its Church, and in com- 
munion with him who in all statutes 
down to Richard the Second is called 
“the Bishop of Rome,” tied up their 
elergy in as strong State bands, and 
earried out a series of laws as subver- 
sive of ecclesiastical independence on 
the State, as those which the Protestant 
Emperor of Germany has found neces- 
sary in these days. 

In support of this somewhat sweep- 
ing statement let the statute roll of the 
Plantagenet kings testify. Henry the 
Third, in the very confirmation which 
he gave to the Great Charter, declared 
that “if any from henceforth give his 
lands to any religious house, and there- 
upon be convict, the gift shall be utterly 
void, and the land shall accrue to the 
lord of the fee.” Edward the First con- 
firmed and extended this law to lands 
“‘where crosses be set” and forbade the 
holding of fairs in churchyards. He 
prohibited the transmission, even by 
Churchmen, of goods or money to their 
superiors out of the kingdom, under 
penalty of being “ grievously punished 
according to the quality of the offence.” 
But his strongest measures were those 
which required that clerks convicted of 
felony before the secular courts, but 
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handed over, by benefit of clergy, to the 
Bishop, should not be permitted to depart 
without condign punishment; and that 
sentence of excommunication should be 
pronounced twice a year against those 
who should break the Great Charter and 
the Charter of the Forest. ; 

In 1315 the Articuli Cleri defined 
the cases in which the king’s writ of pro- 
hibition to the ecclesiastical court should 
tun. They also provided that the king’s 
courts should have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion in cases belonging to and adjudicated 
in the spiritual courts:—“the king’s 
courts shall discuss the same matter, as 
the party shall think expedient for him- 
self.” From one of these articles of the 
clergy it appears to have been a practice 
for the king to send an order for the 
assoiling by a specified date of persons 
excommunicated. But though the prac- 
tice was renounced at this time in its 
general application, the right was ex- 
pressly reserved “ where it is found that 
the king’s liberty is prejudiced,” and the 
articles wind up with a royal rebuke of 
the wording of the Churchmen’s com- 
plaints, and declare that “such things 
as be thought necessary for the king and 
the Commonwealth, ought not to be 
said to be prejudicial to the liberty of 
the Church.” 

Edward the Third promised not to 
seize the lands and goods of the clergy 
“without a true and just cause, accord- 
ing to the law of the land,”—the law 
being over all; but he did not hesitate, 
in 1341, to execute an Archbishop of 
Canterbury for high treason ; and he took 
the most rigorous measures for stopping 
the growth in his own kingdom of that 
priestly power which was making such 
rapid strides on the continent of Europe. 
In the twenty-fifth year of his reign a law 
was passed by which “ he that purchaseth 
a provision in Rome for an abbey in 
England, shall be out of the king’s pro- 
tection, and any man may do with him 
as with the king’s enemy.” Another 
law awarded fine and imprisonment, 
without bail, to those who entered into 
possession of benefices on presentation 
by “‘the Bishop of Rome,” who acted 
herein “as he was not of right by the 
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law of England.” Another law gave the 
like punishment to those who received 
citations to Rome in causes pertaining to 
the king; and the Statute of Premu- 
nire, passed in 1353, warned those 
who presumed to sue in a foreign realm 
matters “whereof the cognizance per- 
taineth to the king’s court,” that unless 
they made due submission within two 
months, they should “ be put out of the 
king’s protection, and their lands, goods 
and chattels forfeit to the king, and their 
bodies, wheresoever they may be found, 
shall be taken and imprisoned, and ran- 
somed at the king’s will.” 

Richard the Second was no less 
decided than his grandfather. Though 
his confirmations of the liberties of the 
Church were frequent, and though in 
the fifth year of his reign sheriffs were, 
for the first time directed to apprehend 
preachers of heresy, and to keep them 
in prison til] they justify themselves, 
not the less did fresh laws of Praemu- 
nire issue, forbidding aliens to occupy 
benefices in this country, and forbidding 
the acceptance by an Englishman of any 
benefice from a foreigner. “He that 
will go out of the realm to provide a 
benefice within the realm, shall be out 
of the king’s protection, and the benefice 
shall be void,” said one law ; whilst an- 
other (13 Rich. IL., stat. 2. c. 3) declared 
that if anyone dared to “ bring or send 
within the realm or the king’s power, 
any summons, sentences or excommuni- 
cations against any person of what con- 
dition that he be,” on account of his 
putting in force the Statutes of Provi- 
sors, “he shall be taken, arrested, and 
put in prison, and forfeit all his lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels for 
ever, and incur the pain of life and of 
member.” 

Henry the Fourth, though anxious to 
secure the goodwill of the Church, and 
though he agreed to the infamous law 
by which heretics were ordered to be 
burned after sentence by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, followed the example of his 
predecessors in his general policy towards 
the Church. He carried out to the fullest 
extent the principles embodied in the 
“ Statutes of Provisors,” and the nation 


bore in mind and insisted on the obser- 
vance of that practical, declaratory law of 
Richard the Second, which contains the 
most emphatic assertion to be found in 
the statute-book, of the supremacy of 
the crown of England and of the inten- 
tion of the people to maintain that 
supremacy. This act (16 Rich. II. ¢. 5) 
recites the insidious ways in which the 
clergy were seeking to evade their obli- 
gation to the State, and to invade the 
domain of national law. But especially 
it declares the hostility of the “ Bishop 
of Rome” towards the State, and seems 
to imply that but for his interference 
the English clergy and the English 
king would get on well enough together. 
“ But now of late divers processes be 
made by the Bishop of Rome, and cen- 
sures of excommunication upon certain 
Bishops of England, because they have 
made execution of “the kiny’s com- 
mandments.” This interference is de- 
clared to be “to the open disherison of 
the said crown, and destruction of our 
said lord the king, his law and all his 
realm.” Notice is further taken of the 
intention of “the said Bishop of Rome” 
to translate English prelates “ some out 
of the realm, and some from one bishop- 
ric into another, within the same realm, 
without the king’s assent and know- 
ledge . . . and so the crown of Eng- 
land, which hath been so free at all 
times, that it hath been in no earthly 
subjection, but immediately subject to 
God in all things touching the regality 
of the same crown and to none other, 
should be submitted to the Pope, and 
the laws and statutes of the realm by 
him defeated and avoided at his will, in 
perpetual destruction of the sovereignty 
of the king our lord, his crown, his 
regality, and of all his realm, which 
God defend.” 

The Commons declared their readiness 
to stand by the king in any steps he 
might think fit to take for remedying 
such a state of things; the temporal 
peers declared that the action and pre- 
tensions of the Pope were “clearly in 
derogation of the king’s crown and of 
his regality ;” and the spiritual peers, 
though they would neither deny nor 
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affirm “that the Bishop of Rome may 
not excommunicate bishops, nor that he 
may make translation of prelates, after 
the law of holy Church,” admitted that 
in the particular cases referred to them 
for consideration the action of Rome 
was “against the king and his crown.” 
They admitted, moreover, on the general 
question that they “will and ought to 
be with the king in these cases in law- 
fully maintaining of his crown, and in 
all other cases touching his crown and 
his regality, as they be bound by their 
Ligeance.” 

With such consensus of authority 
there was little difficulty in obtaining 
a law by which any one procuring, or 
even seeking, directly or indirectly, in 
the Court of Rome any “ translations, 
processes, and sentences of excommuni- 
cation, Bulls, instruments, or any other 
things whatsoever which touch the 
king, against him, his crown, and his 
regalty, or his realm,” were to be out 
of the king’s protection ; their lands and 
chattels were to be confiscated, and their 
bodies to be attached and brought before 
the king and his council. Like penal- 
ties were attached to those who brought 
such documents into the kingdom, and 
to those who received them or acted on 
them there. 

From this review of legislation under 
the Plantagenet kings—legislation which 
continued in unmodified force down to 
the time of “the stately lord who broke 
the bonds of Rome”—it will be seen 
not only that Falck laws were necessary 
under kings of undoubted orthodoxy, 
but that, being necessary, they were 
passed, and applied with vigour. Kings 
and people alike were Catholics if you 
please, but they were Englishmen first ; 
and the machinery by which the national 
spirit and the national will operated, 
remains for an example. The only ex- 
emption or independence of the Church 
upon the State which was allowed to 
continue, consisted in the privilegium 
clericale, or benefit of clergy, whereby 
clerks and those who could by conni- 
vance of the law feign to be clerks, were 
allowed in criminal causes to claim a 
trial before the ordinary, and so escape 


the punishment of death. But serious 
inroads had been made from time to 
time even upon this privilege. The 
right to be delivered to the episcopal 
court was curtailed by Edward the 
First, who insisted on security for 
adequate punishment by the bishop 
to whom the delinquent was delivered ; 
and Henry the Seventh abolished the 
privilege altogether in several cases, 
including petty treason. 

At the time of Henry the Eighth’s 
accession it was thus unlawful for— 

(a.) Any one to seek, procure, receive, 
or give effect to any order of the Court 
of Rome, which might be considered by 
the king and his council to be subver- 
sive of the royal authority. 

(b.) Any ecelesiastic, or otherwise, to 
send money to his superiors beyond 
sea. 

(c.) To seek benefices in Rome, or to 
accept them in England when given 
thence. 

(d.) To do anything contrary to the 
dignity of the king’s crown or regality ; 
to oust the jurisdiction of his courts ; 
to bring into the kingdom, or to use 
there, any Bulls, sentences of excom- 
munication, or other ecclesiastical 
weapons directed against king or 
kingdom. 

(e.) To give or take lands for the use 
of the Church. 

This body of law, guarded as it was 
by sanctions extending even to punish- 
ment of death in some cases, was suffi- 
cient to keep’ the clergy in complete 
subordination to the State. Had it 
been obeyed in every particular, there 
would never have been the need for 
drastic measures at the Reformation ; 
the law of the Six Articles would pro- 
bably have never disgraced the statute- 
book ; and the world would have heard 
little of laws “for retaining Her Majesty’s 
subjects in due obedience.” The weak- 
ness of individual rulers, or the political 
circumstances of the time, want of a 
good title to the crown, the distractions 
of civil war, were made occasions for the 
Church to seize again some of those 
privileges she had lost—privileges not 
the less sweet to the users that they 
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violated the law. The statutes of 
Mortmain remained in operation even 
in the darkest times; and the statutes 
of Provisors and Premunire were en- 
forced whenever the secular judges had 
the chance. Buta prosecutor was often 
wanting, and the inactivity of the law 
gave rise to a sort of prescriptive right 
to disregard it. Money was sent sys- 
tematically, under one pretence or 
another, to Rome, in defiance of Ed- 
ward the First’s law, and notwith- 
standing the declaration of Henry the 
Fourth that to do so was “horrible 
malveise and dampnable custume.” 
But the main points of policy were 
always observed, and kings of England, 
so long as they remained in communion 
with Rome, were by law in these do- 
minions supreme, though in matters of 
faith they left jurisdiction in the hands 
of their clergy. 

With Henry the Eighth came a dif- 
ferent state of things. The Church and 


State question was soon confused with 
one of orthodoxy and of heresy; new 


features, a new policy, and a new re- 
ligious belief appeared, but the principle 
of subordination of Church to State re- 
ceived its fullest extension, Whether 
Englishmen were old or new Catholics, 
or whether they were protestants against 
the Roman system, there was one thing 
they were not, they were not subjects 
of the Pope, or of any one but the king 
of England. Lest there should be any 
doubt about it, the plainest declaration 
of the fact was put upon the statute- 
book, From the twenty-first year of 
Henry the Eighth till the end of his 
reign, declaratory, and in some cases re- 
pressive, laws were passed, asserting in 
the most positive manner the supre- 
macy of the crown even in matters of 
faith, and in matters hitherto left 
throughout Christendom to the control 
of the clergy. That pluralities and the 
payment of first fruits to Rome should 
be prohibited was not surprising to men 
who had Plantagenet traditions; but 
that the king should pronounce upon 
what was to be believed as necessary to 
salvation was new to everybody. Yet 
nothing short of this was involved in 


the law of the Six Articles, and in the 
laws passed in 1532 and 1533, not only 
forbidding under all the old terrors 
appeals in any case to Rome, but pro- 
viding that final appeals should lie to 
the king in his chancery from the 
highest ecclesiastical court in the king- 
dom. For the trial of all spiritual 
questions it was declared that the 
“part of the said body politic, called 
the Spiritualty, now being usually called 
the English Church,” was sufficient of 
itself, “‘ without the intermeddling of 
any exterior person or persons, to de- 
clare and determine all such doubts, and 
to administer all such offices and duties 
as to their rooms spiritual doth apper- 
tain.” But in cases of difference of 
opinion amongst ecclesiastical judges, 
or “lack of justice at or in any the 
courts of the archbishops of this realm,” 
it was provided that the king should 
decide through the medium of com- 
missioners to be appointed ad hoc “ by 
the king’s highness,” and that all ap- 
peals which custom had, contrary to 
law, allowed to go to Rome, should 
henceforth lie to the king as supreme, 

Convocation acknowledged that it had 
no right to assemble save “only by the 
king’s writ,” and the 25 Hen. VIIL c. 
19, forbade that assembly to make or 
publish canons without the royal assent. 
The same statute authorized the conse- 
cration by an archbishop of the king’s 
nominee to a bishopric, and the conse- 
cration of an archbishop by two bishops 
of England in all cases of refusal by 
“the said Bishop, of Rome, otherwise 
called the Pope,” to induct or recognize 
the nominations. Payment of “ censes, 
Peter-pence, procurations, fructs, suits 
for provisions . . . licenses, faculties, 
grants, relaxations, rehabilitations, abo- 
jitions, and other infinite sorts of Bulls, 
Breeves, and instruments of sundry 
natures, names, and kinds,” was for- 
bidden, not only because the exactions 
impoverished the people, but because 
they were, as taxes imposed by a foreign 
prince, “in great derogation of the 
Imperial Crown and authority royal, 
contrary to right and conscience.” 

The suppression of monasteries 
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was the most palpable act of royal 
supremacy committed by Henry the 
Eighth ; and his “ new-fangled treason” 
laws, expressly designed to curb the 
clergy, were most tyrannically executed ; 
but the principle of all his actions was 
consistent with the claim ever made by 
English kings, viz., that they were in 
their dominions supreme, and backed 
by Acts of Parliament irresistible. In 
the 28 Henry the Eighth, c. 10, we 
find the first prescription of such tests 
as are to-day applied under the new 
laws to German ecclesiastics. The 
English test was, however, far more 
exacting, and was applied to every 
officer, ecclesiastical and lay. It re- 
quired of such people an oath renounc- 
ing the Bishop of Rome and his 
authority, and a promise to resist that 
authority to the uttermost. Refusal to 
take the oath was made punishable as 
high treason ; and “if any person shall 
extol the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome, he shall incur the penalty of 
Premunire provided by Rich. IL, ¢. 5.” 

Though Mary repealed the Falck 
laws of her father and her brother, she 
did so by virtue of the same prerogative, 
and by means of the same parliamentary 
machinery that they used. It is true 
that she employed her opportunity to 
introduce into England some uncon- 
stitutional principles, but the counter- 
blasts to her father’s policy consisted 
for the most part of simple repeals of 
acts positive in their hostility to Rome, 
repeals which left the common law, 
and much of the statute law of Eng- 
land with reference to Church and 
State, where it was in Henry the 
Seventh’s time. 

Elizabeth restored the status quo of 
Edward the Sixth, and re-enacting with 
extended powers some of the most 
stringent of her father’s measures, com- 
menced a course of repression of all 
churches, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
which served as model for penal law- 
makers ever afterwards. It is not the 
object on the present occasion to dis- 
cuss the propriety or impropriety, 
justice or injustice, of the Elizabethan 
Falck laws, nor to consider whether 


they were warranted by the political and 
religious circumstances of the time. 
The object is to show that there being, 
in the opinion of Elizabeth’s statesmen, a 
necessity for the protection of such laws, 
such laws were passed, and continued 
until William the Third’s Toleration Act 
relieved Protestant Dissenters, and Sir 
Robert Peel’s Emancipation Act re- 
lieved Roman Catholics. It is also to 
be observed that the principle of royal 
headship in these laws was not only not 
new, but was the complement and logical 
extension of the principle acted on by 
the most Catholic kings of England. 
The sanctions by which the principle 
was guarded may have been severe, but 
it should be remembered that the times 
were critical in the highest degree to 
political and religious freedom in Eng- 
land, and that the active hostility of a 
corporation which boasts of its inability 
to die, was continued during the queen’s 
lifetime, and in a less malignant form 
for several generations afterwards. 

By what I have veatured to call the 
Elizabethan Falck laws, Englishmen 
were put in this position with regard to 
their religion and its exercise. They 
were subject to the law as it existed at 
the death of Henry the Seventh, to 
those statutes of Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth which declared and 
confirmed the law excluding all juris- 
diction by foreigners, and to the 
following special restrictions, viz. :— 
every ecclesiastic, every judge, jus- 
tice, lay officer, or’ other person “ hav- 
ing your highness’s fee or wages,” 
every one taking a degree at the uni- 
versity, or being admited to Holy 
Orders, was required to swear that he 
recognized the queen’s supremacy “as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes as temporal ;” that he 
would bear true allegiance to the queen, 
and defend her against the interference 
of all and any foreign authority ; whilst 
a third offence of maintaining the 
validity of any foreign authority was 
punishable with death as high treason. 

Aay “parson, vicar, or other what- 
soever minister,” using in public wor- 
ship any other book than the Book of 
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Comm mn Prayer authorized by 5 and 6 
Ed. VI. c. 1, saving “the form of the 
litany altered and corrected, and two 
sentences only added in the delivery 
of the sacrament to the communicants,” 
was to forfeit a year’s income, and be 
imprisoned for six months. For a second 
offence he was to forfeit his benefice 
and be imprisoned for a year; for a 
third offence he was to be imprisoned for 
life. Any one “ depraving” or despising 
the book, or compelling the minister to 
do differently to it, or interrupting him 
in his duty, was to forfeit one hundred 
marks for the first offence, four hundred 
for the second, and for the third to forfeit 
all goods and chattels, and be imprisoned 
for life. 

The same statute provided that every 
subject of the queer “‘ having no lawful 
or reasonable excuse to be absent,” 
should attend church or chapel, or other 
place where Common Prayer is used, 
“upon every Sunday and other days 
ordained and used to be kept as holy 
days,” and further that he should re- 
main during the service, on pain of the 
censures of the Church, and of a fine of 
twelve pence to be levied by the church- 
wardens for the use of the poor. 

The 8 Eliz. c. 1, removed all doubts 
as to the validity of the orders of the 
lately made bishops and archbishops. 
It asserted in the most positive manner 
that the queen, as supreme,! had 
created them by letters patent, and that 
there was to be no sort of doubt about 
the matter. Five years later, Paul the 
Fifth having issued the greater ex- 
communication against the queen, it 
was enacted that any one affirming that 
the queen is a “heretic, schismatic, 
tyrant, infidel, or usurper,” should 
suffer death as a traitor. The next 


1 It may not be amiss to reproduce here, as 
a very practical illustration of royal supremacy, 
the letter quoted by Hallam as written by 
the queen to Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely, 
when he objected to Lord Keeper Hatton 
building a house in his garden :— 

“ProuD PRELATE,—You know what you 
were before I made you what you are. If you 
do not immediately comply with my request by 
God I will unfrock you. 

‘* ELIZABETH.” 
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statute on the roll begins by asserting 
the freedom of the English crown, and 
how that certain folk try to “ bring 
this realm and the imperial crown 
thereof (being in very deed of itself 
most free) into the thraldom and sub- 
jection of that foreign usurped and un- 
lawful jurisdiction preeminence and 
authority claimed by the see of Rome.” 
It recites further that Bulls have 
issued of which the effect is to disturb 
and alienate the allegiance of the ignor- 
ant, and orders the pains of high treason 
for all who, by colour of such Bulls, 
shall reconcile or absolve, be reconcile 
or absolved, and for those who shall 
procure from Rome any Bull or writing, 
or put it in use when procured. Persons 
bringing or using “ Agnus Dei, crosses, 
pictures, beads, and such like super- 
stitious things,” said to have been 
hallowed specially by the Bishop of 
Rome, or by others through his author- 
ity, were to suffer the penalty of 
Preemunire. 

In the twenty-third year of the 
queen, it was made high treason to con- 
vert or be converted to the Romish 
faith ; a fine of two hundred marks, 
with a year’s imprisonment, was the 
penalty for saying mass ; a fine of a hun- 
dred marks and a year’s imprisonment, 
the penalty for hearing it. All persons 
above the age of sixteen who did not 
attend the church where the Book of 
Common Prayer was used were fined 
20/. a month, and any one keeping a 
schoolmaster who did not attend church 
according to statute was mulcted 10/. 
Laws passed a few years later enabled 
the queen to take all the goods and 
two-thirds of the lands of those who did 
not pay the 20/. fine for non-attendance, 
whilst a still later statute declared that 
persons obstinately refusing to come to 
church, and persuading others to impugn 
the queen’s ecclesiastical authority, or 
going to assemblies or conventicles 
where service according to law was not 
used, should be imprisoned till they 
made submission and open declaration 
of conformity. Nonconformers were 
ordered to abjure the realm, and those 
who refused to abjure, or abjuring did 
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not quit, or, having quitted, ventured to 
return without leave, were made guilty 
of capital felony. 

This last thunderbolt was intended 
exclusively for the punishment of Pro- 
testant recusants, almost as hateful in 
the eyes of the queen and her bishops 
as the “ Jesuits, seminary priests, and 
other such-like disobedient persons,” 
for whose correction special rods were 
provided. Clause 12 of the Act pro- 
vides ‘‘ that no Popish recusant or feme 
covert shall be compelled or bound to 
abjure by virtue of this act.” 

But Roman Catholics had no cause to 
rejoice over the impositions laid upon 
Nonconformists of other creeds. In 
1586, Elizabeth’s statesmen, finding 
that emissaries from Rome were com- 
ing into the kingdom “not only to 
withdraw Her Highness’s subjects from 
their due obedience to Her Majesty, but 
also to stir up and move sedition, rebel- 
lion, and open hostility within the 
same Her Highness’s realms and domi- 
nions,” applied a Falck law of their 
own make, and proportioned in their 
judgment to the necessities of the occa- 
sion. By it all Jesuits, seminary 
priests or other ecclesiastics acting under 
the authority of Rome, were ordered to 
depart the realm within forty days after 
the end of that session of Parliament, 
end were forbidden to return under 
penalty of high treason. It was made 
1 capital felony to relieve or receive a 
Jesuit, or other priest or deacon com- 
missioned by Rome, and an offence of 
Premunire to send relief to any priest or 
other in a seminary. It was forbidden 
under penalty of 1007. to send a child 
beyond sea without the royal license ; 
and it was made an offence punishable 
with fine and imprisonment during the 
queen’s pleasure, for any one know- 
ingly te conceal the presence or where- 
abouts of a Jesuit or priest. Eight 
years later, after the Duke of Norfolk, 
Parry, Babington, and Lopez had 
been executed under the foregoing 
laws, and plots and plans of assassina- 
tion nevertheless abounded, or were 
thought to do so, it was ordered that no 
Popish recusants over sixteen years of 
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age should dwell elsewhere than where 
“they usually heretofore made their 
common abode,” nor were they to go 
five miles from home at any time with- 
out a license signed by two justices. 
Offenders in either particular were to 
forfeit all their goods and chattels and 
the life interest in their land. Recu- 
sants were required to give their true 
names to the curate of their parish, and 
to the head magistrate of the district, 
who were to register them. Persons 
suspected of being Jesuits or priests, 
and refusing to answer the test ques- 
tions put to them, were to be impri- 
soned till they did answer. 

Such were the Falck laws of Queen 
Elizabeth. That they were harsh is 
manifest on the faceof them. How far 
they were necessary it requires a most 
intimate knowledge of the social and 
political circumstances of the time to 
determine. But though the muster- 
roll of martyrs to these laws is not in- 
considerable, there is reason to think 
that the laws themselves were to a 
large extent ix terrorem. They did not 
introduce any new principle as between 
the sovereign and the Church ; neither 
did they introduce anything new as 
between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome. They carried out to 
its fullest extent the constitutional 
maxim of royal supremacy, and they 
bore with equal severity as general 
laws, upon Roman Churchmen and Pro- 
testant dissenters. But they did not 
shake the loyalty of either section. The 
swords and services of the English 
Romanists were placed heartily at the 
queen’s disposal when the Armada 
threatened the kingdom ; and Puritan 
Stubbs was typical of the English dis- 
senter when he cried “God save the 
queen,” as his right hand fell in 
Palace Yard under the chopper of the 
executioner. 

The necessity for such laws—at least 
the necessity for possessing the powers 
they conferred—was felt by Elizabeth’s 
statesmen, and their apologists point for 
justitication to Babington’s plot, to the 
conspiracy of Walpole and Squyer, 
to ‘lyrone’s insurrection, and to that 
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general conspiracy of Rome against 
heresy which found expression in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in the 
fury of Antwerp, in the murder of 
William the Silent, and in the Spanish 
Inquisition. How far there was justi- 
fication for them is not the question 
here. The present object is to show 
what the laws were ; that in so far as 
they ousted all foreign jurisdiction 
whatever, they introduced no new princi- 
ple, and that being the expression of 
the will of the nation, they did not 
alienate the loyalty of any’ section of 
the nation that was loyal before. Most 
of those who were put to death during 
the queen’s reign were so punished 
under the general treason statute of 
Edward the Third, and not by virtue 
of the special laws which have been 
here recited. Their effect was rather 
felt in the erection of invidious 
social distinctions, in the exclusion of 
non-members of the English Church 
from public employments, and in the 
domestic annoyances which spring from 
separation into an avowedly suspected 
class. 

Though the loyalty of moderate 
Catholics was not shaken by these laws, 
one cannot be surprised at the uprising 
of zealots against them ; and the gun- 
powder-plot of Guy Fawkes and his 
friends is intelligible when regarded as 
the twisting of the worm under the iron 
heel of the law. The wonder is that 
there was not a standing rebellion. It 
was the theory of many contemporary 
observers that there was such a rebel- 
lion, and that it was only kept from 
bursting into flame by the iron bands 
of Elizabeth’s Falck laws. 

One of the first Acts of James the 
First declared that the whole of the 
statutes of the late queen “against 
Jesuits, seminary priests, and other such- 
like priests, as also against all manner 
of recusants,” should be put in execu- 
tion, and added a provision that no one 
should go or send another to a semi- 
nary ; that no woman or child under 
twenty-one years of age should go be- 
yond sea without the king’s license ; 
and that no one should keep a school 
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or be a tutor ina Roman Catholic family 
under a penalty of two pounds a day, 
halfof which was to go to a common 
informer. This was in 1604. In 1605, 
after “that more than barbarous and 
horrible attempt to have blown up with 
gunpowder the King, Queen, Prince, 
Lords, and Commons, in the House of 
Parliament assembled,” two Acts were 
passed imposing the most terrible addi- 
tional burdens upon the backs of Eng- 
lish Romanists. To pierce through the 
outward conformity of those who went 
to the English Church to avoid the fine 
of 20/7. a month for non-attendance, it 
was required of all such that they 
should receive “the blessed sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper” at least once a 
year, under successive penalties of 20/., 
40/7. and 607. Churchwardens and 
constables were ordered to present at 
Quarter Sessions the names of all 
Romish non-attenders at the English 
Church, and the names of their children 
and servants. The zeal of presentors 
was stimulated by a reward of forty 
shillings, out of the recusant’s property, 
for every presentment, Recusants con- 
victed were liable to a fine of 20/. a 
month, or the king was empowered to 
take instead two-thirds of the offender’s 
lands, and to hold them tohis own useand 
benefit till the offender should conform. 
A like power was conferred upon the 
king with respect to the 20/. a month 
fine for not receiving the sacrament, so 
that potentially the king could draw 
40/. a month from each of his stanch 
Catholic subjects, or he could farm for 
his own protit two-thirds of their lands, 
and require payment of 20/7. a month 
besides. 

It was made competent for the bishop 
of the diocese, or for any two justices of 
the peace to administer an oath to whom- 
soever they would, noblemen and noble- 
women excepted, swearing allegiance to 
the king, renouncing the authority of 
the Pope to act politically in this king- 
dom, and swearing that the oath-taker 
“ abhorred, detested, and abjured as im- 
pious and heretical this damnable doc- 
trine and position : That princes which 
be excommunicated or deprived by the 
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Pope may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects or any other whatsover.” 
Refusers of this oath were made subject 
to Richard the Second’s statute of 
Premunire, whilst the pains of high 
treason were provided for all who should 
reconcile, or be reconciled, or persuade 
any to be reconciled, to the Church of 
Rome. A penalty of 10/. a month was 
imposed on any who retained a recusant 
in his service. By the 3 Jac. I. c. 5., 
promise was made to reward discoverers 
of priests and sayers of masses by giving 
them a third of the forfeiture, so it did 
not exceed 150/.; recusants were for- 
bidden under penalty of 1007. to come 
unbidden into the presence of the king 
or heir apparent ; they weve ordered not 
to come within ten miles of London, 
under a like penalty, unless they were 
tradesmen and dwellers in London hav- 
ing no house elsewhere. Power to grant 
licenses to Papists, under 35 Eliz. c. 2, to 
go beyond five miles distance from their 
dwelling-places was revoked ; recusants 
convicted were specially disabled from 
practising law or medicine, from serving 
the king’s commission in army or navy, 
from serving any public office ; and it 
was ordered that no recusant convict 
should be able to recover in any suit 
not relating to land if his opponent 
chose to enter a plea setting forth his 
recusancy. Marriage of ‘ Popish recu- 
sants” by their own priests deprived 
the husband of any freehold in his wife’s 
lands, and the wife to her right of 
dower; baptism of their children else- 
wherethaninan English church rendered 
the parents liable to a 100/. fine, and 
20. was the penalty of him who buried 
. “Popish recusant” not excommuni- 
cate, elsewhere thanin “ the church or 
churchyard, or not according to the 
ecclesiastical laws of this realm.” “ Any 
subject within this realm sending his 
child abroad for education to prevent 
their good education in England,” 
was liable to a fine of 100/., and 
the person sent was also put under 
heavy disabilities. Finally, it was for- 
bidden to Popish recusants to serve the 
office of executor or administrator, or 
guardian toa ward ; it was forbidden to 
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import, print, sell, or buy, any Roman 
Catholic books of religion under penalty 
of forty shillings for each book. Papists 
convict were to surrender all their 
armour, gunpowder, and munition, and 
were made liable to have their houses 
searched by the local authorities “ for 
popish books and relicks of popery,” 
which were to be destroyed. 

These were Falck laws with a ven- 
geance, and had they been strictly car- 
ried out, wouid have made the kingdom 
too hot to hold a Roman Catholic. The 
worst feature about them was the power 
they gave and the inducement they fur- 
nished for the gratitication of private 
malice through the medium of common 
informers. It is not uninteresting to 
throw into the form of an account the 
value of the forfeitures to which a Ro- 
manist, who was determined to disre- 
gard the law, might render himself 
liable in the course of a year. 


1. Heaiig mass . . 100 marks — £67 

2. Non-attendance at English church 
20/. a month 

3. Sending a child for education to the — 
Continent 

4. Keeping a Roman Catholic tutor 

Ql. a- da 7 


. Refusing to take ‘the sacrament ac- 
cording tothe English rite . ‘ 

j. Fines to informers as to non-attend- 
ance at church—say three times . 

. Retaining recusants in service, 102. a- 


month for each—say three . . 360 
. Coming to the King’s Court (once) . 100 
9. Coming within ten miles of London 

(once) . 100 
. Baptism of child elsewhere than in 

an English church. : 2 oe 
. Burial of the dead elsewhere than in 


the churchyard . 20 


" £3063 

From this it will appear that a man 
might spend upwards of 2,000/. a year 
in fines, supposing an extreme case, and 
be subject, besides, to the penalties of 
high treason, and to the ruining effects 
of a Premunire, for other offences 
which his conscience almost required 
him to commit. 

For fifty years after these laws had 
been passed, little is to be found in the 
way of legislation upon matters of reli- 
gion. No new penal laws were enacted ; 
but during the interval the Protes- 
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tant Ultramontanes who had assisted at 
the passing of the above recited laws 
against Roman Catholics had done 
away with mitre and with crown, and 
being themselves vanquished by the 
death of their great leader, had fallen 
under the lash of religious persecution. 
Of the Falck laws of Charles the 
Second, most were directed against 
Protestant Dissenters. Others — 25 
Car. II. c. 2, an Act for preventing 
dangers which may happen from Popish 
recusants, whereby oaths of allegiance 
and the taking of the Sacrament were 
required of every office-holder whatever, 
and the 30 Car. II. stat. 2., “ disabling 
Papists from sitting in either House of 
Parliament ”’—were but re-enactments of 
former laws that had fallen into desue- 
tude. 

Of the Falck laws levelled against 
Protestant Dissenters, the Corporation 
Act required all magistrates and all 
office-holders in every municipality to 
take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, and to receive the sacrament once 
a year. It further required an express 
renunciation of “The Solemn League 
and Covenant,” and a declaration that 
“the same was in itself an unlawful 
oath, and imposed upon the subjects of 
this realm against the known laws and 
liberties of the kingdom.” 

An Act, passed in 1661, provided 
transportation “ to any of His Majesty's 
plantations beyond the seas,” for “ cer- 
tain persons under the names of Quakers, 
and other names of Separation,” who 
refused to take statute or common oath, 
or who, to the number of five and up- 
wards, assembled “at any one time in 
any one place, under pretence of joining 
in a religious worship.” 

Charles’s Act of Uniformity (13 and 
14 Car. IT. c. 4) was substantially a re- 
enactment, with some alterations, of 
Elizabeth’s Act, and shows a greater 
dread of Solemn League and Covenant 
than of any amount of Papistry. The 
Suppression of Conventicles’ Acts, and 
the Act forbidding non-juring clergy to 
dwell in corporate towns, are other speci- 
mens of the spirit of penal religious 
laws of this period. 


No fresh laws, but many breaches of 
the old laws, marked the short reign 
of James the Second; and by the time 
William the Third had become settled 
on the throne the national temper had 
recoiled from the application as against 
Protestants of those oppressive restric- 
tions which had been imposed, at the 
same time that it clamoured for fresh 
safeguards against the Roman foe which 
had so nearly crept into the citadel. 
Hence came the Toleration Act, “ex- 
empting their Majesties’ Protestant 
subjects, dissenting from the Church 
of England, from the penalties of cer- 
tain laws,” and the Acts for the relief 
of Irish Protestants and of the Irish 
Protestant Clergy, Hence, too, came 
the laws enacting afresh that no Papist 
or reputed Papist should dwell within 
ten miles of London, certain registered 
tradesmen and workmen excepted ; 
that all Papists were to be disarmed ; 
that benefices in the gift of Papists 
were to be forfeited and handed over 
to the universities ; and the Act, passed 
in 1700, “for the further preventing 
the growth of Popery.” This last Act 
recited that “there has been of late a 
much greater resort unto this kingdom 
than formerly of Popish bishops, priests 
and Jesuits; and they do very openly 
and in insolent manner affront the laws, 
and daily endeavour to pervert His 
Majesty’s natural-born subjects, which 
has been occasioned by neglect of the 
due execution of the laws already in 
force.” It then went on to offer 100/. 
reward to whoever would prosecute to 
conviction bishop, priest, or Jesuit, for 
saying mass, or for exercising priestly 
functions ; and provided perpetual im- 
prisonment as the meed of any Romish 
ecclesiastic thus convicted. 

By one section of the Act, Papists 
not taking the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and not subscribing the de- 
claration required by 30 Car. IL., stat. 
2, within six months after attaining 
eighteen years of age, were rendered in- 
capable of inheriting or holding any 
lands, The next of kin, being a Pro- 
testant, was to hold the lands without 
impeachment of waste, and without 
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accounting for profits. Another clause 
made Papists incapable of buying land 
in any shape or under any pretence 
whatever ; whilst another conferred upon 
the Protestant children of Papists a 
right to maintenance, according to their 
degree, out of their father’s property. 

The 12 Will. III. c. 2 incapacitated 
Papists from wearing the crown of Eng- 
land, and with this law the maximum 
point of coercion of churches by the 
State was reached. The Falck laws of 
* William the Third were the “starkest” 
of all. No attempt is made here to 
justify or to oppugn them. They were 
deemed necessary at the time by those 
responsible for the State, and they con- 
tained no other principles than those to 
which Catholic Plantagenet kings had 
subscribed. 

Queen Anne’s statutes on the subject 
of religion were few. Protestant Dis- 
senters were, in a half-hearted sort of 
way, still further relieved, and the 
execution of the existing law against 
“sundry Papists and other persons 
dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land” was ordered to be more stringent. 
With George the First came new penal 
measures. The cause of the Pretender 
was identified with the Roman religion, 
and those professing it came in for 
fresh terrors. From the recital of 
1 George I. c. 55, it would appear that 
the rigours of the existing laws had not 
been applied, and it is made matter of 
reproach to the “ Papists” that, notwith- 
standing this fact, they had tried to put 
the Pretender on the throne. This law 
then required all Papists of twenty-one 
years of age to take the oath of abjura- 
tion,’ the oath of allegiance, and 
the declaration enjoined by 30 Car. 
II. stat. 2,c. 1. Failing this, they were 

1], A. B., do swear that I do from my 
heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious 
and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, that Princes excommunicated or de- 
prived by the Pope, or any authority of the 
See of Rome, may be deposed or murthered by 
their subjects, or any other whatsoever ; and 
I do declare that no Foreign Prince, person, 
pate state or potentate, hath, or ought to 
1ave, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm. So help me God. 
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to register their names and lands with 
the clerk of the peace ; and failing this, 
too, any Protestant informing against 
them was to have two-thirds of the pro- 
perty and get a title from Chancery, 
The annual rents of Papists thus regis- 
tered were 384,950. The array of their 
names on the register was too great a 
temptation to be resisted. Not only 
were they required to pay double land- 
tax, but in the ninth year of the king 
those on the register were ordered to 
contribute 100,000/. towards the ex- 
penses of suppressing the rebellion, 
which was alleged to live upon the 
efforts of their co-religionists. 

The descent from the altitude of 
rigour to which statesmen had screwed 
up the laws relating to religion, was 
not of the Avernian kind. Years 
elapsed before the necessities or sup- 
posed necessities of the State permitted 
the grant by statute of indulgences 
which yet in practice must have been 
to a large extent allowed. Oaths of 
supremacy, of allegiance, and of abjur- 
ation, Test Acts and Corporation Acts 
remained as stumbling-blocks in the 
way of Roman and Protestant dissenters 
alike, till far within living memory. 
Bit by bit, and painfully, were Acts of 
Toleration wrung from the unwilling 
hands of Parliament,? and from the 
sensitiveness of the king. 

In 1779 Protestant Dissenters, being 
preachers ér teachers, were entitled to 
the benefits of the Toleration Act by 
taking the oaths, subscribing the de- 
claration against Popery and aflirming 
their belief that the Scriptures contain 
the revealed word of God, Such men 
were, however, still disabled from the 
headship of a college or other endowed 
school. It was not till 1812 that Dis- 
senting Protestant ministers and con- 
gregations were relieved from taking the 
oaths and declaration unless required 
to do so by a justice of the peace, nor 


2 The question of the repeal of the Test 
Acts was first brought before the House of 
Commons in 1787. It was rejected, and was 
annually brought forward again till 1792, 
when Fox, who had had the measure in charge 
for three years, was beaten by 142 to 68. 
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till 1813 that Unitarians were allowed 
the benefits of William the Third’s 
Toleration Act. A few years earlier 
had seen the repeal of the severer 
restrictions upon Roman Catholics, on 
condition of taking the oaths prescribed 
by the relieving acts, and the allowance 
of assemblies for Roman Catholic wor- 
ship on condition of registration of their 
churches at Quarter Sessions. But it 
was not till 1829 that Sir Robert Peel 
succeeded in bringing to a climax those 
efforts to repeal relizious disabilities 
which had been made by Liberal states- 
men from the beginning of the century. 
The Catholic Emancipation Act, which 
restored civil rights to Roman Catholic 
Englishmen, was a new point of depar- 
ture in religious legislation. The con- 
ditions under which it was passed have 
recently been under warm discussion, 
and the uncompromising nature of the 
Ultramontane pretensions has revived 
the memory of that spirit with which 
framers of English Falck laws have 
had to deal from time to time. But 


it was not till 1846 that many old 
weapons of the State against the non- 


State churches were finally broken, 
though they had long since become 
so rusted with age as to be unus- 
able. Till that date it was still pos- 
sible to fine all those who did not attend 
the Established Church, to enforce the 
provisions of Elizabeth’s Act of Supre- 
macy, to forbid any Papist to enter the 
royal presence, and to compel the for- 
feiture of lands and chattels by all who 
converted or were converted to the 
Romish faith. 

Times have changed, and men have 
changed with them, and the need ap- 
pears to have passed away for the inter- 
ference of the State with religious 
opinions. Unless religious opinions 
should become interwoven with poli- 
tical actions, it is probable that such 
interference will never again be im- 
posed. But should the occasion arise 
here, as it has done in Germany, to 
arm the State with powers of self-pro- 
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tection against a politico-religious body, 
it is useful to know not only that the 
State can constitutionally at any mo- 
ment guard itself by new laws, but 
that there are powers remaining under 
the old laws, whereby such protection 
may be obtained. Mr. Disraeli said 
on the 10th of June last, when 
questioned as to the non-exercise of 
the clause in the Emancipation Act 
which made it a misdemeanour for 
Jesuits to reside in this country, that 
no prosecution had ever taken place 
under that section. “At the same 
time,” he added, “I begit to be under- 
stood that the provisions of the Act are 
not looked upon by the Government as 
being obsolete ; but, on the contrary, 
as reserving powers of law of which 
they will be prepared to avail them- 
selves if necessary.” ! 


Francis W. Rowse. 


1 It is clearly possible that these reserved 
powers may be called into action should any 
subject of Her Majesty, who is “in all causes, 
ecclesiastical as well as temporal, in her do- 
minions supreme,” put in practice any of the 
teaching which Father Liberatore, so lately as 
1872, promulgated with approval. The follow- 
ing extracts are from a review, infer alia, of 
his book, La Chiesa e lo Stato,which appeared 
in the Quarterly Review for January last :— 

** The State must understand itself to be a 
subordinate sovereignty, exercising ministerial 
functions under a superior sovereignty, and 
governing the people conformably to the will 
of that lord to whom it is subject. 

“That lord is that Sovereign Pontiff, ‘ the 
visible monarch’ of ‘God’s realm on earth,’ 
to whom ‘ every baptized person is more strictly 
subject than to any temporal ruler whatever.’ 

“The Church has clearly the right to 
remedy and cancel whatever may have been 
appointed wrongly and immorally in the tem- 
poral order of things. 

‘©The Church is empowered to amend and 
to cancel the civil laws, or the sentences pro- 
ceeding from a secular court, whenever these 
may be in collision with spiritual want ; and 
she has the faculty to check the abuse of the 
executive and of the armed forces, or even to 
prescribe their employ, whenever the require- 
ments for the protection of the Christian Faith 
may demand this. The jurisdiction of th 
Church is higher than the civil.” 





